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From the Morning Chronicle, 19th Nov. 
THE FUNERAL. 


Tue stately pageant has passed. The solemn 
words have been spoken, ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust’’—and all that could die 
of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, reposes in the dim 
vault of our cathedral. Ilicet—ire licet. 

Hardly, with the sad splendors of the funeral 
fresh upon the eye, with the ear filled with the 
noise of the mighty multitude still thronging the 
highways of our city, and with the mind strug- 
gling to reduce to form the mingled and overpow- 
ering impressions of such a scene as that of yester- 
day, can adequate justice be done to its massive 
features. The event of Thursday, the 18th of No- 
vember, 1852, is henceforth an era in the life of 
every spectator among the myriads who yesterda: 
formed that mighty human avenue along whic 
was borne the dead body of the hero. For the ma- 
jority of that vast concourse it will be the one great 
event of life. Comparatively few have seen—it is 
not too much to say that none will see—a cere- 
monial to be paralleled with that which yesterda 
concentrated the attention of a kingdom. Eac 
who beheld it will characterize it in his own way. 
The noble array of soldiery will be the dominant 
reminiscence with one. The illustrious gathering 
of intellect, valor, rank, and wealth which adorned 
the funeral train will be long remembered by 
another. The massive and trophied car, with its 
bronze and its gold, and, above all, with its hon- 
ored burden, will be the point in the long line 
to which the recollections of a third will rush; 
while, with a fourth, will probably remain an im- 
pression of a magnificent march, in which military 

litter was toned down by certain mournful sym- 
Polization. All, however, who witnessed the cere- 
monial will naturally approach any description of 
it with demands at once large and special, and 
these requirements it is, from the nature of the 
case, fur from easy to fulfil. 

It has been thought that, in endeavoring to 
produce as full and exact a pictute of the scene of 
yesterday as possible, it might be well to adopt a 
course which should depart from the mere com- 
monplaces of narrative, and that, while seeking to 
preserve and present a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings of the day, the subject might be treated 
in some degree as a portion of the history of the 
country—a dignity which, assuredly, none will be 
disposed to refuse to concede to it. The event of 
yesterday has a significance beyond that of ordinary 
spectacle, or ordinary ceremonial. We were not 
burying our dead out of our sight. The hallowed 
mausoleum of Nelson and of Wellington is no dis- 
tant and secluded shrine, to be sought in pilgrim- 
age, and to be remembered only by those who have 
the pilgrim-spirit. We have laid their mortal re- 
mains in the very heart of the heart of our city. 
We make their names household words, and their 
images our Penates. Daily the hurrying tide of 
metropolitan life passes— 

Around the sacred dome, 
Where lie the Two Great Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome. 
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They belong to the history of the nation for which 
they fought, and which has placed their tombs 
where they may be constantly before its eyes. 
When, therefore, it becomes a duty to speak of 
the day which saw our lost hero laid by the side 
of him who had gone before, it would seem that 
that duty were not unfitly fulfilled by extending in 
some considerable degree the treatment of a 
subject so interesting to all who speak the English 
language, and whose heart swells with pride at the 
remembrance of English heroism. It cannot be 
deemed superfluous to have remembered, on such a 
day as yesterday, that other days of “kindred char- 
acter had preceded it—to have recollected that the 
ancestors of yesterday's crowd had crowded ‘the 
highways in their time, as the heroes of that time 
were borne to their grave—or to have, fora mo- 
ment, repeopled our thronged metropolis with the 
throngs of by-gone years. It has been thought not 
amiss to assuciate the historical event of yesterday 
with some similar historical eyents which have 
preceded it; and, in prefacing a detail of the 
pageant, now the theme of all tongues, with some 
reminiscences of pageants which in their day 
shared similar fame, it is not conceived that an 
altogether unacceptable addition is made to the 
narrative it is our duty to render. It will be seen 

however, that we subjoin a minute account of ali 
that took place yesterday, from the setting forth 
of the procession to the termination of the cere- 
mony, and that there is also added a report from 
each locality through which the procession passed. 
And we cannot but hope that, nd re regarded as 
a combination of records, or as the presentment of 
certain historical tableaux, the older of which were 
naturally suggested by the most recent, this treat- 
ment of the subject will be approved, both by those 
who find an intrinsic interest in the past, and by 
those who value it chiefly as a means of estimating 
the present. 

From Marlhorough-house, Pall-mall, is about to 
issue the coffin of the victor of Blenheim, Ra- 
millies, and Malplaquet. Spectators, who have 
assembled from all the provinces of the three king- 
doms, crowd the streets, the park, and every portion 
of the long line arranged for the procession. Some 
of those nearest the house, while awaiting the 
spectacle of the day, beguile their time with anec- 
dotes of John Churchill and Sarah Jennings. Prob- 
ably some of the better informed on gossip 
of the day point out the Pall-mall entrance to the 
mansion as a very bad one, and remind each other 
that the duchess was very desirous to purchase the 
neighboring property, in order to improve her house, 
but that Sir R. Walpole, discovering the circum- 
stance, interfered, and, in order to spite her, bought 
up the leases she wanted. They may be mention- 
ing, too, that the house was built by the great 
architect of St. Paul’s, employed by the duchess, 
less, perhaps, in admiration of his genius, than to 
vex Vanbrugh. They may be whigs or tories, 
and in accordance with their political views may 
dwell upon the splendid military career of him 
whose body is about to be borne forth, or upon the 
treachery of his early years and the avarice of his 
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whole life. Their talk may be of the ‘* handsome 
Englishman,’’ as Turenne called him, whose fight- 
ing began at Tangiers, against the Moors, and who 
had served under the Duke of Monmouth, in the 
army of France, while France and England were 
allies, and who actually received the personal 
thanks of Louis XIV., who had, in after years, so 
little to thank him for. Or they may speak of the 
generalissimo of the allied army, who, immediately 
upon commencing his campaign, drove back the 
enemy from the Dutch frontier, took Liege, and 
earned his dukedom—of the wonderful military 
skill which so masked his movements and designs 
that while the French and Bavarians, alarmed on 
all sides, were preparing defences at every point 
but the right one, the English — penetrated 
to the Danube, and fought the battle of Blenheim 
—or of the campaign in which he provoked the 
French to fight him at Ramillies, and the surrender 
of Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, Ghent, Ostend, 
Bruges, and Dendermonde followed his victory. 
Or their discourse may be of the last of his fields 
—now, it is reckoned, some fourteen years ago— 
when Eugene and Marlborough fought side by 
side, and the Great King learned that, at Tournay 
and at the terrible Malplaquet, the star of the in- 
vincible Villars had paled before that of the Eng- 
lish hero. Not such is the talk of that knot of 
sneerers. They, too, have their biographical chat, 
and it turns upon one Arabella Churchill, and a 
brother who thought it no shame to secure the 
favor of a king at the price of a sister’s honor— 
upon a subject who had received every kindness at 
the hand of his sovereign, and who was one of the 
first to make overtures to the prince who was 
scheming that sovereign’s dethronement—upon a 
general who accepted the command of troops in- 
tended to act against the Dutch deliverer, and who 
then deserted to the cause of the latter—or upon 
an adherent to the new régime, who kept up a 
secret correspondence with the king he had be- 
trayed, and promised, by a second treason, to 
atone for the first, Or they may speak of a wealthy 
nobleman whose miserly habits were so strong 
that, as is related by one of the party who has 
come up from Bath to see the funeral, he would, 
if he won sixpence.at cards, literally dun his an- 
tagonist until he obtained the money, on the plea 
that he should want it to pay the chair that took 
him to his lodgings—and would then walk home 
to saye the sixpence. And one of them hints that 
though no doubt the departed general won a great 
many battles, he found his account in keeping up 
our wars, and pocketed large sums of money there- 
by, To this ? oe assent, but hardly like to do so, 
when a still meaner creature—whose address, if 
he would give it, would be found to be in Grub- 
street—adds that winning a battle and being a 
brave map are two things, and that if he were to 
speak his mind he should say—but the gates open, 
and the eager buzz of the multitude drowns the 
pitiful scoff. 

The soldiery march out from the court-yard—a 
detachment of artillery precedes the commander- 
in-chief of the time, Lord Cadogan—and with his 
lordship are several general officers, personal ad- 
herents of the duke, who have shared in the perse- 
cutions he endured both from brilliant and from 
stupid factions. For though the king had restored 
to Marlborough the offices of which he had been 
deprived by the foolish Mrs. Morley, George I. has 
not thought em aed to let his voice be heard in the 
cabinet, notwithstanding that William III, had 





pronounced him the fittest man in England to be 
consulted on all occasions, On comes the proces- 
sion—heralds, officers at arms, mourners, and as- 
sistants—and among them is borne aloft the 
standard of Woodstuck, exhibiting the arms of 
France on the cross of St. George, and being the 
flag annually presented by the holder of the Sane 
and manor of woodstock, in memorial of Blenheim. 
The king has granted express and royal warrant to 
John Anstis, Garter King, commanding that, as 
his majesty is desirous that the funeral of the duke 
shall be solemnized with all the circumstances of 
honor his high merits have deserved, the heralds 
should set forth the said standard. In the centre 
of the cavaleade is an open car, bearing the coffin, 
which is surmounted with a suit of complete 
armor, and lying under a gurgeous canopy, 
adorned with plumes, military trophies, and 
heraldic achievements. ‘To the sides shields are 
affixed, exhibiting emblematic representations of 
the battles the duke had gained, and the towns he 
had conquered, with the motto, ‘* Bello, hec, et 
plura.”’ On either side are five captains in mili- 
tary mourning, bearing aloft a series of bannerols, 
charged with the quarterings of the Churehill and 
Jennings families. The Duke of Montagu, hus- 
band to the great duke’s daughter Mary, is chief 
mourner, and he is supported by the Earl of 
Godolphin, but not the lord treasurer and gambler 
who broke the white staff some years ago. He has 
died at one of Marlborough’s seats, and has 

receded him to the Abbey. With Montagu, too, 
is the Earl of Sunderland, who has this year only 
succeeded to the title of the intriguing, unprin- 
cipled man, for whom the Duchess of Marl 
borough, after the Sacheverell folly, begged on 
her knees to Queen Morley, and in vain. Four 


| other earls bear the pall, and the carriages of the 


King and Prince of Wales head a long train of 
those belonging to the nobility and gentry. Cir- 
cuitous, indeed, seems the route the procession 
takes, but the line has no doubt been arranged to 
affurd a sight to as large a portion of the peo- 
ple as possible. The cavalcade moves along St. 
James’ Park to Hyde Park corner, and thence 
through Piccadilly and Pall-mall, by Charing- 
cross, to Westminster Abbey. ‘The y is re- 
ceived at the great west door by the dignitaries 
and members of the church, in splendid habili- 
ments, and the venerable pile blazes with tapers 
and torches. Thé haughty Francis- Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester ont Dean of Westminster, 
reads the service for the dead, for he has not yet 
found his way to the Tower—it will open for him 
before the year is out; and the Garter King-at- 
Arms, advancing to the edge of the grave, declares 
that thus it has pleased Almighty God to take out 
of this transitory world, into his mercy, the most 
high, mighty, and noble prince, John, Duke of 
Marlborough. The Westminster vault has re- 
ceived, but will not retain, the embalmed body, 
which will speedily be removed to the chapel at 
Blenheim, to repose under Rysbrach’s magnificent 
mausoleum. The crown gets credit for the mag- 
nificent obsequies, but the proud Duchess of Marl- 
borough knows better, and will cause it to be put 
on record, which there is nothing to refute, that 
she herself is at the whole charges of the obsequies 
And so, in his seventy-second year, and in posses- 
sion of his faculties (poetical exaggeration to the 
contrary unheeded), has passed away the handsome 
Englishman, Bolingbroke has not as yet been 
able to obtain the pardon which would have en- 
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abled him to return from exile and witness the 
ceremony ; but now that the duke is gone he will 
bear testimony to his wonderful merits, and when 
the proud bishop, who has read the service to-day, 
shall be setting out a banished man next year, he 
will meet the returning St. John, and at Calais they 
will compare their reminiscences of the conqueror 
of France. 


Eighty-four years have passed, and England 
again assembles her thousands round a hero’s bier. 
But this time there is no party feeling, no divided 
sentiment—the nation loved the man. He was 
struck down, in the moment of splendid victory, 
and in his fall has so fearfully oudal the foe that 
his countrymen have ample time to turn from the 
thoughts of conflict, and to carry their champion to 
his grave. Not that the war is over—for on the day 
before the obsequies of Nelson we read a fierce 
message from Vienna, apprizing us that England 
must buy peace from Napoleon at the price of her 
colonies. The emperor has conquered half the 
Austrian empire, we are told, and shall he be 
expected to give up his prey for nothing! “Shall 
England,” asks the Viennese despatch writer, 
‘** skulking behind her dirty channel, encourage 
the continent to war!’’ But twenty of the ene- 
my’s ships struck at Trafalgar, and we can afford 
to think of the funeral honors to Nelson, while 
Bonaparte superintends the making of the “* new 
crown,’’ of which we hear so much. So England 
applies herself to the work with a zeal which 
one how genuine and hearty is the love and 
admiration she bore to the departed. Let us take 
the incidents of the day, and the day or two on 
either side ; they are, no doubt, beneath the dig- 
nity of history, but they cannot be uninteresting, 
even to an.historian. Solemn or common-place, we 
will have them all. The lord mayvr has been 
alarmed for his dignity, and males that in 
the procession, he, the chief magistrate of the 
city, is to follow the mere chief justice of England, 
and he claims and obtains the right to follow the 
blood royal. The father of Lord Lyndhurst is 
advertised to be painting a picture of the death of 
Nelson; nor is Mr. Singleton Copley the only 
artist so engaged—Mrs. Salmon, of historical fame, 
announcing that she is about to exhibit ‘an in- 
teresting dying figure of Lord Nelson.” Com- 
plaints ure made that the lying-in-stute at Green- 
wich Hospital will afford but a few, comparatively 
speaking, the opportunity ‘‘of partaking of the 
sentimental feast,” as the sight is called, and 
Westminster Hall is suggested as a fit locality for 
the ceremony. Oxford gives ‘* Trafalgar’’ as a sub- 


ject for a prize poem, and is much lauded for so 


doing—while ancther Trafalgar poom, now utterly 
forgotten, is declared by the press to be the une which 
will be quoted so long as the maritime glory of 
Britain shall endure. The construction of the 
triumphal car on which the coffin is to lie on its 
way to St. Paul's, is daily announced, and the 
various blunders and shifts of the undertakers are 
duly recorded ; these persons are stated tu be ex- 
amining with great care all that can be found in 
reference to the funeral cars of Sir Philip Sydney, 
Lord Sandwich, and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Seats are advertised at points all along the line— 
one of them described as an excellent place ‘ for 
seeing the procession on that awful occasion,’’ and 
another advertiser informs us that ‘ none need 
apply who wi not offer handsome sums ;”’ one 
guinea per head, ‘‘ with refreshments,’ being 





elsewhere demanded. The arrangement of the 
music for the funeral service occasions much dis- 
cussion ; and the Rev. William Earl Nelson, the 
fortunate successor to the hero, and the grateful 
protector of his child, reports that some music 
which the conqueror heard performed at Naples 
before the court—and with which he was so de- 
lighted as to obtain it, declaring that it should be 
mp at his funeral—has been examined by the 
est musical authorities, and found far “ too light" 
for so solemn an occasion. So, in this matter, as 
in that of the place of his tomb, the hero's will 
is set aside. Naturally, there is much debate also 
as to the kind of monument which shall be erected 
to Nelson, and, even in these days, there are found 
critics of sufficient boldness to find fault with the 
heathenish groups which modern taste erects in a 
Christian church. And some of these strictures 
call out Mr. Bacon, the sculptor, who has con- 
trived a figure of Sensibility mourning over Gen- 
eral Dundas, and who writes to explain his mon- 
ument—a monument requiring explanation being 
a truly English one—and says, that as sensibility 
had not been previously represented in marble, he 
thought it a happy idea to testify it bya girl hold- 
ing a sensitive plant. The coffin of Lord Nelson 
being at Greenwich, great crowds go down to see 
it, and many are crushed in a dreadful manner 
and trampled upon, and some are not expected to 
survive the effort to get into the funeral chamber. 
The Princess of Wales has been among the vis- 
itors. On the haere po the day of the funeral, 
the political readers of the journals are gladdened 
by hearing that Alexander of Russia intends to 
adhere to the general treaty, but are depressed by 
learning that a —o peace between Austria 
und France is to be expected. The great Gov- 
ernor-General of India, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
has arrived at Portsmouth. The body of Lord 
Nelson was brought up yesterday with great state 
from Greenwich, and the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex were among the spectators of the proces- 
sion. Among other beholders was a lady in a 
boat upon the river, who became so affected at the 
sight that she went into fearful hysterics, and 
speedily expired. The coffin was brought to the 
Admiralty, and placed in the chamber called the 
captain’s room, where it has remained, with the 
coronet on a cushion upon it, surrounded by forty- 
six wax lights in sconces, six large candles being 
placed on each side of the body. The crowds on 
the Thursday are tremendous, and the mournful 
procession to St. Paul's occupies so long a time 
that the winter day begins to close in before 
the rites can be completed. We need not advert, 
fortunately, to the worse than hideous car which 
the researches of historical undertakers have en- 
abled them to construct, and which bears alon 
the coffin to its final resting-place. May pam 
another monstrosity be never again seen deforming 
a solemn procession! The array of mourners 
comprises the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Clar- 
ence, Kent, Cumberland, and Sussex, the Earls of 
Moira, Sheridan, and Tierney. The service in the 
cathedral is well performed, and the coffin is low- 
ered to its appointed place by invisible machinery, 
the effect of which is befitting; and the scene is 
rendered more striking by the gloom which settles 
down upon the cathedral, and which makes it nec- 
essary to have recourse to artificial light. Mr. 
Wyatt, the architect, has foreseen this need, and 
has provided an oc contrivance, by which 
130 Sesiee shed their light over the body. And 
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so passes to his grave the “ Sidney of the Sea,’’ 
When the king meets his Purliament, the royal 
speech expresses the monarch’s deep regret that 
the day of the memorable triumph on which he 
has to congratulate the nation “* should have been 
unhappily clouded by the fall of the heroic com- 
mander under whom it was achieved.”’ Pitt is 
almost in articulo mortis, but in the debates on the 
address, Lord Castlereagh on the ministerial, and 
Fox gn the opposition side, refer to the melancholy 
loss, as does a young and distinguished nobleman, 
Lord Henry Petty, who, in a month, will be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and will for years after- 
wards be honorably known to the nation as the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Other tributes are not 
wanting—poetry, good and bad, is poured forth in 
memory of the departed hero, and the poet laure- 
ate deems it his duty not to fail in offering his 
tribute of official verse. If Pye’s ode be not one 
of the loftiest flights of imagination, or of the 
masterpieces of felicitous diction, the concluding 
allusion to Nelson conveys the sentiment which 
justifies the most imposing ceremonial a nation can 
decree to a hero— 


Each youth of martial hope shall feel 
True valor’s animating zeal, 
With emulative wish thy trophies see, 
And heroes yet unborn shall Britain owe to thee. 


The year was, strangely enough, marked by 
three of those funeral celebrations which attract 
the eyes of a nation. William Pitt, whose con- 
stitution had been rapidly giving way, expired in 
the same month which witnessed the ohsequies of 
Lord Nelson. It may not be unacceptable to the 
reader to be reminded of a few incidents which 
marked the funerals of Pitt and of Fox. 
have seen a great soldier, and a great sailor, each 


borne to the tomb—a few words on the obsequies | 


of two great statesmen. During the debate on 

the address in reply to the speech in which Nel- 

son’s death was lamented, allusions were made 

to the absence of Mr. Pitt, and that absence, and 

the knowledge that a political crisis was at hand, 

gr party hostilities upon the occasion. Mr. 

itt’s death was daily expected, Lady Hester Stan- 

i hope was attending at his dying bed, and Bishop 
“Tomline was availing himself of intervals of re- 
turning consciousness to urge upon the departing 
: statesman the considerations prompted by religion. 
Pitt’s reply to the bishop is recorded: “1 fear 
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himself ready to allow that Mr. Pitt had been a 

great man, but refused to see that he was entitled 
| to national honors. On division, the ministerial 
| proposition was carried by 258 to 89. Then came 
'a motion that Mr. Pitt’s debts, amounting to 
| something under £40,000, should be paid by the 
}country. To this Mr. Fox gave instant and 
| willing assent, moved, he said, by the same 
reasoning which made him oppose the previous 

proposal. This would not satisfy Mr. Canning, who 
| called for the vote asa general expression of re- 
|eognition of Mr. Pitt's services, and would be 
| content with nothing less. On this occasion no 
| necessity for division arose, but Mr. Fox gave a 
| second intimation of his views. The funeral, thus 
| decreed by a parliamentary majority, took place 
| after the Rody fad lain in state for two days in the 
painted chamber of what was, until the conflagra- 
' tion of October, 1834, the House of Lords. The 
| funeral was entirely a ‘* walking” one. It was 
_ attended by the Dukes of Cambridge, Cumberland, 
_and York. ‘The body of the deceased was laid in 
| Westminster Abbey, the musical service being 
_nearly the same as that at Lord Nelson's funeral. 
| When the herald's declaration was made over the 
| grave, that official added, ‘* Non sili, sed patria, 
| veait.”? 

Summer passed, and ere we were well into au- 
'tumn, Charles James Fox was gone. As Movre 
| wrote— . 
Quenched were our beacon lights— 
Thou, of the Hundred Fights, 
Thou, on whose burning tongue 
| Truth, peace, and freedom hung. 


| 


| Five days after his death, Sheridan was address- 
| ing the populace at the Crown and Anchor, witha 
| view to succeeding him in the representation of 
Westminster. The new ministry Fox had formed 
received the accession of Lord Howick. ‘ Grey 
had arrived.’’ Napoleon had murdered the brave 
Palm, whose death at the hands of the Corsican 
should not be forgotten, nor Palm’s noble refusal 
to betray the authorship of the work for which he 
died—book-hating running in the Bonaparte blood. 
We had just effected a reconciliation with Prassia, 
and were longing, in London, to hear that our 
ships were damaging the French ports. Just about 
this time we were delighted to hear that Boulogne 
had been set on fire in several places, by flights of 
‘‘ Pyrotechnic arrows,’’ as it pleased us then to 








that I have, like many other men, neglected my | call Congreve rockets, and much praise was given 
«religious duties too much to have any ground for | to the officers who had performed the feat, and to 
hope that they can be efficacious on a death-bed. | the government for the secrecy in which their in- 
‘But,” making an effort to rise as he spoke, ** I throw | tention to order it had been preserved. Mr. Can- 
myself entirely on the mercy of God.”’ His last Bing, as an opposition orator, subsequently ridi- 
-words were stated by Mr. Rose to be those which | culed this affiir as a * letting off fireworks at Bou- 
Pope gives, by anticipation, to Sir Richard Temple, | logne ;”’ but the government rather valued them- 
‘Lord Cobham :— | selves on it, and the nation was pleased. These 


And you, brave Cobham, to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death ; 
Such in those moments, as in all the past, 


| were some of the signs of the times, and some of 
| the topics of the crowd that stood to see the mortal 
jremains of Fox pass from the Stable-yard, St. 





-* Oh, save my country, Heaven,” shall be your last. 


His friends and supporters immediately de- 
manded parliamentary honors for the departed 
orater and statesman. A public funeral and a 
monument at the public cost were asked, and the 
propesition gave rise to a debate of an interesting 
tod it may also be said of a delicate character, con- 


James’ to Westminster Abbey. A committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen undertook the direction 
of the funeral, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that none of the princes of the blood attended. 
Both Pitt and Fox lie in the north transept of the 
Abbey, and, in the words of Scott, 


The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 


sidering the positions which had been held by the Drop upon Fox’s grave a tear, 
deceased, and by those who felt it their duty to EE Ee Se See. 
the proposal. Still, there was no shrink-| As is well known, a dissolution*of Parliament 


ing on the part of friend or foc. Mr. Fox declared 





took place at this time. It may not be amiss to 
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remark that in the debate in the House of Lords on 
the address, when the Houses reassembled before 
Christmas, complaints were made of national ser- 
vices not being recognized in the royal speech, and 
Lord Hawkesbur aw pointed out with in- 
dignation that the deeds of ‘‘Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’’ had been passed over. The government 
plea in reply was technical, and Sir Arthur soon 
—_ the recurrence of such a complaint impos- 
sible. 


We pass over nearly half a century. It is the 
morning of Thursday, the 18th of November, 1852. 
The funeral of Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of 
Wellington, is to take place to-day. The greatest 
man of his age expired on the 14th of September 
last, and the obsequies have been postponed, that 
the Legislature, about to meet after a general elec- 
tion, might have a voice in the direction of the 
ceremony. The Legislature has met, and some of 
its members, of no great note certainly, have dis- 
turbed the unanimity which would otherwise have 
prevailed, by complaints that prerogative has, 
after all, settled the arrangements, and Parlia- 
ment has had but to obey. Butsmall heed would 
seem to have been given to these objections. For 
five days the body of the hero has lain in state 
at Chelsea College, and thousands upon thousands 
have pressed in for a sight of his coffin, and other 
thousands upon thousands have waited, patiently 
or impatiently, and have retired, unable to obtain 
admission into the limited space. Suggestions 
were made .that Westminster Hall, or Abbey, 
rather than the small chamber at Chelsea, should 
be the place for the lying-in-state ; but official 
pedantry has had its way, women have been 
crushed or trampled to death, and half London has 
been disappointed of a coveted spectacle. Last 
night the warrior’s remains were brought to the 
Horse Guards, and on the Park side of that build- 
ing, and to the north of the entrance, a huge tent 
has been constructed, in which is placed the car 
destined to bear the coffin to its last resting-place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is gray dawn, and the 
tent is closed, but there is an indication of lights 
within. 

The weather, during the lying-in-state, has 
been treacherous. There have been promises of 
fine days, but those who have been beguiled into 
trustfulness have had reason to regret their error. 
Wedged in the crowds, and patiently wending their 
way towards the College, they have seen the sky 
rapidly become leaden, and have stood shelterless 
under the heaviest and most pitiless rain, to be 
again amused with gleams of sunshine, and again 
drenched by the merciless tempest. Last night the 
same kind of weather was witnessed, and the worst 
auguries are promulgated for to-day ; and appar- 
ently not without reason. Soon after it is light, 
the sky is universally dull and heavy, with the ex- 
ception of a few streaks of brighter color where 
the sun is supposed tobe. Looking from the north 
upon the Parade of the Horse Guards, Wren’s 
Abbey towers, the Victoria Tower, with its per- 
petual crown of scaffold and crane, and the other 
towers of the New Palace of Westminster show 
grim and spectral in the damp, shadowy atmos- 
phere. The ample parade-ground is dark with 
moisture. It is a y occupied. On the West- 
minster side, and scarcely discernible, is a long 
line of infantry, with dark rifle uniforms at either 
extremity. In Birdcage-walk other infantry is 
placed. To the right of the spectator from the 














north the whole arear is filled with foot-soldiers, in 
the exactest lines ; riflemen occupying the | t 
space, and that nearest to him. Close under him 
are a few private carriages, a few military musi- 
cians, and some policemen in extreme activity. 
Here and there stands, or gallops furiously, a 
mounted officer. So the square is made up. The 
huge tent to the spectator’s left presents no notice- 
able feature, except that it is adorned with the 
national flag, and that its upper ridge is a line of 


n. 

The Horse Guards clock sounds a quarter to 
eight, and while the vibration of the bell is in the 
ear a gun is discharged. There is a movement. 
An officer gallops violently away, his white feathers 
leaping like spray. A central space is cleared, 
especially the road along which the procession is 
to march. Some of the few undertakers’ symbols, 
which interfere with the military features of the 
scene, appear like blots, in the form of some monk- 
ish-looking mutes, with black hatbands, cloaks 
and staves, and they crawl across the scene toward 
the Horse Guards. Some carriages with the royal 
arms are seen, and the impatient horses neigh con- 
stantly and shrilly. The faint trumpet notes are 
heard for a moment or two, and all eyes are 
directed to the tent, but we can see nothing new 
but afew glittering and fluttering flags, and a 
small group of mounted officers, apparently await- 
ing some signal, But now a portion of the side 
of the tent is withdrawn, and the funeral car is 
visible, though at the distance it is difficult, even 
with a glass, to make out more than a gorgeous- 
looking mass, with gold corners and black velvet, 
powdered with silver. It is thought that the horses 
are being harnessed—the twelve splendid black 
dray-horses, supplied by an eminent distiller, 
which, upon the recent trial, drew along the mas- 
sive car, loaded with granite, as if it had been a 
child’s toy-cart. Lond orders are now shouted by 
the officers, and the farther portion of the infantry 
begins to move, long files wheeling round, and bear- 
ing away towards the park, as if to head the pro- 
cession. The Horse Guards clock begins te sound 
eight, and instantly, from amid the departing 
soldiery, a strain of melancholy music breaks forth 
mingling with clock chimes. ‘The effect of this 
wild, dirge-like melody is most touching. The 
soldiers have begun their last farewell to their 
glorious chief. The minute guns have some time 
since commenced to fire, and their sudden, sullen 
boom blends with the military music. Look up 
at that dead and dreary sky, at those bare, leafless 
trees, and away to the slate-colored water, and 
own thatthe accessories of the scene are in keeping 
with the sad occasion. 

The royal carriages are sent off to be ready to 
fall into place, and there is yet a further advent of 
sable undertakery. A few cavalry now lead off on 
the line of procession, and then the mass of rifles 
move away, at slow and funeral pace, to the sound 
of the melancholy music. Watch their march 
towards the York Column, and the whole long line 

resents nothing but dark green. They are fol- 
owed by the Marines, and in a few minutes that 
line from green has become red. The sun is glow- 
ing out now, and the scene is more cheerful ; but 
there goes half-past eight, and the heavy toll of 
the Abbey bell comes down upon the ear, and 
brings back all the funeral impression. One of 
the huge and gaudy state coaches comes upon the 
Parade, and is drawn up towards the north, with 
the speaker of the House of Commons, who has 
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been deputed to represent the House in the proces- | of that car, and beneath a superb oriental canopy, 
sion, the members who are toattend in the Cathe- is an object in presence of which curiosity is re- 
dral going by steamboats from their new esplanade. | buked into reverence, and criticism ceases to have 
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A miscellaneous body of infantry next forms in| 
the procession, and files off, followed by the royal 
carriages. At this moment attention is drawn toa | 
riderless horse, with a rich cloth upon him, who is | 
being led about by a sedulous groom, who some- | 
times runs a few yards, as if to indulge the whim | 
of his charge. It is the duke’s own horse. 
Carriages, which are in fact but ordinary and | 
shabby undertakers’ coaches, of that detestable | 
type which is such a disgrace to our national taste, | 
et which are now partially redeemed from vulgar- 
ity by black hangings and heraldic emblazonry, 
now join, and the infantry attendance appears 
also to be complete so fur as regards the head of 
the procession—we judge by the official pro- 
mme. It is a quarter to nine. The sun has 
isappeared, the clouds are leaden, the wind is cold, 
and the prognosticators of evil promise themselves 
a day like one of those of the lying-in-state. And 
rain actually falls, and the roofs of houses clear of 
spectators, and police officials look about for capes, 
and the day is supposed to be spoiled. But it is 
not so; the rain isa mere trifle, and is followed by | 
bright sunshine, which endures for a considerable 
time ; the keen wind dries the ground, and the 
remainder of the day is perfectly fine. The square 
is again cleared, and there is a long pause. A_ 
single Highland officer becomes the central object, 
and he remains in the middle of the wide space 
during a very long pause in the proceedings. We 
look for the artillery and cavalry which are! 
announced in the programme, but they do got 
appear; they are, however, in another part of the 
rk, and the delay which seems unaccountable 
1ere is probably caused by their falling in. The 
sun shines out yet more brightly, and from where 
the officers and police officials are standing, throws 
long shadows on the damp, glistening ground. | 
Carriages continue to form in line and drive away, | 
and some additional infantry is sent on, and the 
glittermg pennon is spread, carried by a lieutenant- | 
colonel on horseback, supported by two captains, 
Numbers of carriages then depart On the route, the | 
four horses of each adorned with feathers and trap- | 
pings; and the vehicles are understood to contain 
servants of the late duke. deputations from public 
bodies, officers of the Cinque Ports, University 
delegates, and other oflicial representatives of | 
hodies anxious to show a last homage to the illus- 
trious dead, But all proceeds very slowly. At 
half past nine the long single line of infantry, 
which has been motionless on the further side of 
the parade, receives orders to advance, and comes 
forward over a considerable space, and again halts, 
There is now an obvious sensation on the ground, 
and all attention is concentrated upon the great 
tent, ut the southern extremity of which can be dis- 
tinguished some huge dark forms, which might be 
easily mistaken for elephants, but which are recog- 
nized us the stalwart and mighty horses which are 
harnessed to the car. Suddenly, and with some 
quickness, at twenty minutes past nine, the ear is 


|which hold up the canopy. 
whole is rich, and perbaps would be too rich, but 


a function. There rests the coffin of Arthur Duke 
of Wellington. The spectator has no thought for 
the construction or embellishment of the car at 
that moment, but he instinctively acknowledges 
the taste and skill which have instantly led his 
eye from details = to the one point around which 
clings all the nobler interest of the proud but 
mournful day. There—red, with golden orna- 
ments, as he afterwards remembers—lies the coffin 
of Arthur Duke of Wellington. He who ean find 


| words for his sensations at that sight, or can find 


satisfaction in the words supplied to him by others, 
is scarcely of the class whose sentiments are worth 
interpreting. 

Later, the spectator may find fitter time to ob- 
serve the funeral chariot of England's hero. The 


_ coffin, screened from rain by a canopy of exquisite 


tissue, of gold and of yellow silk, the pattern 
copied from one of the Persian contributions to the 
Great Exhibition, rests upon a bier covered with 
black velvet, powdered with silver ornaments. and 
deeply fringed with white. Below is a singularly 
effective group of trophies, and beneath these are 


‘seen the massy framework of bronze, with its bold 


designs and almost ponderous wheels, three on 
each side, upon which the whole rests. Gilded 
supports ut the corners sustain the gilded halberts 
The effect of the 


that the obvious reality and solidity of.the carriage 
destroys the idea of showiness. And the character 
of the car is materially enhanced by the judicious 


|mode in which the animals that draw it are ca- 
| parisoned, their black forms being nearly hidden 


in masses of black velvet, touched with em- 


| broidery, and their being placed three abreast gives 


to the array a sort of vastness and a manifestation 
of gigantic power. They drag away the car with 
an case which renders its motion even more rapid 
than the eye seeins to expect, and when the tre- 
mendous weight of the carriage is consider d, tie 
muscular force of these noble horses can |e better 
appreciated. They do not leave a spectator much 


, time for observation, for a very few minutes more, 


and the car is far on its way. A halt before the 


| York Column seems to indicate a difficulty, but it 
is overcome, and the carriage proceeds. 


“So the 
Cid to his grave went on.”’ 

‘The remainder of the procession, as formed cn 
the parade, is soon disposed of. Fresh arrivals of 
carriages are seen, and these are sent on at due in- 
tervals, ‘The duke’s horse is then led away, 
breaking from a fast walk into a trot, and com- 
pelling his attendant to run by his side. A fine 
effet is now seen in the upper part of the parade. 
Soldiers from all the regiments in the service are 
slowly marching after the procession, keeping 
near the railings of the park; while the gorgeous 
state carriages recently arrived proceed in a still 
slower parallel line, until the point is attained for 
a single line to be formed. Kach variety of uni- 
form, helmet, and feather, is here illustrated— 








seen to move along the tent. It becomes again! picked men being the wearers ; and from “ the 
stationary, but in a few minutes the giant horses garb of old Gaul” to the quaint magnificence of 
once more press forward, and the car is revealed, | the hussar costume, the military dress of the Eng- 
elear of the tent. | lish army is here seen to the utmost advantage. 

There is the car, and the eye hastens to com-| Appropriate, too, is the homage, for which of all 
prehend its details,and the judgment to pronounce | the regiments here represented has not the de- 
upon its merits or blemishes; but eye and judg- | parted soldier led on to victory? The wailing 
ment are instantly arrested, For on the summit j music breaks fitfully out from under the old trees, 
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and dies away in the distance as the soldiers 
slowly disappear. At a quarter to ten a small 
body of cavalry moves up to close the procession, 
and in a few minutes more the funeral cavalcade 
is hidden from sight. 

But there is much more in the procession. The 
parade is deserted, but what if, while the array is 
making its slow and circuitous progress, wisely 
arranged to enable myriads instead of thousands 
to witness the ceremonial, we hastily cross West- 
minster-bridge, thus avoiding the crowd, and make 
our way into the city over a second bridge, arriving 
long before the procession can reach that part of the 
route! Barriers along the whole line keep the 
throng upon the path, and gravel along the road- 
way affords a sure foothold for the soldiery. More 
than an hour elapses before there are any signs of 
the procession, but about eleven the head of the 
train appears. ‘The leading infantry we have al- 
ready seen, but behind them come the band of the 
artillery, and then nine guns of the field batteries, 
on their carriages, drawn by six horses, and then 
the band of the 17th Lancers. And next appears, 
perhaps, the most brilliant part of the whole pro- 
eession—lancers, dragoons, hussars, and ‘ those 
terrible gray horses,’’ a goodly and gallant show 
of fine-looking men and powerful steeds. Then 
eight guns of the Horse Artillery are dragged 
along, and then we have another magnificent cav- 
ulry display, the Blues and two regiments of Life 
Guards. Crape and muffled drums recall the ad- 
miring spectator’s remembrance, should he for a 
moment forget, in gazing upon that superb display, 
that it is drawn out as a homage to the dead. 

A touching sight has also been added. Eighty- 
three old Chelsea pensioners, men who in their 
health and strength have fought in battles under 
his eye who rests on yonder bier, have joined the 
procession, and they make their way along—a 
strange contrast with the athletic troopers who 
have just passed. And the people, unmindful for 
an instant of the melancholy duty of the day, 
cannot refrain from cheering the veterans as they 
struggle onwards. For nearly a week the roof 
which has covered them has covered also the re- 
mains of the illustrious dead, and they attend their 
guest and their chief to the tomb. 

Royal blood is present. The Duke of Cambridge 
has been with the procession from the first, and 
Prince Albert, in a carriage drawn by six horses, 
attends to recognize, for the last time, the inval- 
uable services which the crown has lost. And 
political leaders come—the premier and all the 
great officers of state ; and the church is repre- 
sented by her archbishops; and the law by its 


judges ; and heraldry by its kings of arms. And 


the batons of Spain, of Russia, of Portugal, of the 
Netherlands, and of Hanover, borne by the de- 
parted hero, are carried respectively by chosen 
representatives of each nation, and his baton of 
England by the Marquis of Anglesea. A coronet, 
that of the deceased, is seen on a velvet cushion, 
borne in a carriage by Clarenceux, King at Arms. 
Civic dignitaries, too, have joined the procession, 
and added much to its length and show. About 
an hour and a half elapses between the appearance 
of the first soldier in the march and the passing of 
the last of the royal carriages which are sent to 
indicate that the sovereign and her family share in 
the national sorrow. 

Such are the principal elements of the procession 
which attends Arthur Duke of Wellington to his 
honored grave in the metropolitan cathedral. 





Splendid as a sight, impressive as a national 
demonstration, it will be remembered through life 
by all who were fortunate enough to witness it. 
The nation, ,honorably unanimous, had but one 
solicitude in regard to the ceremonial—that it 
should be worthy of him who is gone. We had 
all united in a resolution that ‘“‘ the Duke’s Funer- 
al’? should be a phrase bringing no ordinary 
recollections to those whose fathers his arm had 
served, and who will teach their children the 
lessons of reverence for his name first learned at 
the spirit-stirring time— 

When the loud cannon and the merry chime 

Told news on news, as field on field was won, 

And Fame still sounded forth fresh deeds of glory done. 


And although in yesterday's pageant there were 
occasional short comings, and more frequent intro- 
ductions of what we would have gladly seen absent, 
yet, taken as a whole, the magnificence of the 
spectacle was worthy of the nation which, in 
decreeing to the most illustrious of her sons a 
funeral homage of an exalted character, designed 
at once to ty na to the memory of the glorious 
dead and to principles in which, as inculeated and 
practised by Arthur Wellesley, true glory must be 
sought by the living. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Never, perhaps, since the day when Sir Chris- 
topher Wren placed the last laid stone of his 
monument has the cathedral church of St. Paul’s 
presented a scene of more striking and solemn 
spectacle than was yesterday to be seen within 
its walls. The flower of a mighty nation—its 
most ancient aristocracy—its wisest, greatest, and 
most eloquent of statesmen—its highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries—its most grave and dignified 
judges—and its bravest and oldest soldiers—had 
all assembled—their ranks swelled by the repre- 
sentatives of every nation in intercourse with us— 
to perform an act of tribute to an Englishman, the 
like of which only such as Monk, and Marlborough, 
and Nelson, had ever before received. The noble 
building was indeed nobly filled, and the full 
majesty of British state and society was ade- 
quately shown forth beneath the arches and the 
crowning dome of our greatest of cathedrals. St. 
Paul's is indeed admirably adapted for such an 
oceasion. Its broad and simple majesty of style, 
the massiveness of its proportions, and the wide 
open expanses of space which it affords, all render 
it a fitting shrine for the performance of such stern 
funeral solemnities as it yesterday witnessed. 
There was, and wisely, no attempt made to 
decorate the church. It furnished its own adorn- 
ments, and the only changes made in the cathedral 
were simply those necessary for the accommodation 
of some twelve or fifteen thousand people. In one 
respect, indeed, it seems to us that the arrange- 
ments were somewhat at fault. A solemn and not 
too glaring tone of light was necessary for the due 
effect of funereal rites, and it is indeed always felt 
to be in some degree the peculiar characteristic of 
a cathedral, To obtain this, a simple mode of 
illumination by means of gas was adopted ; but it 
is evident that to arrive at the due effect of artifi- 
cial lighting, the natural radiance of the day must 
be excluded. ‘he cathedral had been twice 
illuminated during its preparation, but always at 
night, and with striking effect. Yesterday it was 
understood that the windows, both of the dome, 
the nave, and the choir, would have been perfectly 
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darkened so as to have made the transition from 
the garish day and the bustling streets as strikin, 
as possible, but the measures taken to this en 
were of the most inadequate description; the 
lower windows being left perfectly cléar, and those 
of the dome being merely smeared over with dark 
aint, which dirtied without darkening them. 
he result was a strange blending of lights, pro- 
ducing a species of pale amber-colored illumination 
—red, over the lines of gas jets, and fading away 
into a pale negative hue ; above in the dome, and 
below in the nave and transepts, the effect both to 
the eye and the mind was anything but satisfactory. 
It left the cathedral neither illuminated by natural 
nor artificial light ; but, by a strange and anoma- 
lous mingling of the two, the gas jets were kept 
down in a corresponding ratio to the admission of 
atmospheric light, so that the cathedral was not 
brighter than it had been in previous illuminations ; 
but the pencils of sunbeams shooting across the 
dome, and the flood of daylight streaming through 
the windows, contrasted somewhat strangely with 
the long and sinuous lines of artificial light 
encircling the Whispering Gallery and running 
along the cornices which crown pillar and arch, 
and making the entire circuit of the building. We 
have already in these columns described the plan 
of illumination adopted, which was of that simple 
nature best adapted to the characteristics of the 
architecture of the church, and excluding all 
attempts at mere illuminating and brilliant decor- 
ative display. One circle of jets of gas, each jet 
leaping forth in the space of an inch and a half, 
went round the Whispering Gallery, indicating 
some of the outlines, though hardly the details, 
which time has sefficiently obliterated, of Sir 
James Thornhill’s sad-colored and ashy frescoes. 
The effect was that the artificial spoiled the 
natural light, and vice versé. It would have been 
better had either the one or the other been entirely 
trusted to. 
Beneath, the arrangements were at once stately, 
symmetric, and upon a simple and obvious plan. 
he actual disposition of spectators proposed by 
the programme was not indeed fully carried out, 
but the great ranges and ridges of seats were ap- 
portioned broadly forth, marking as it were the 
cathedral into provinces for the reception of the 
different classes of social, professional, and aristo- 
cratic eminence into which our society is divided. 
The nave then might be taken to represent the 
general body of citizens, with, in the foremost 
ranks, a special introduction of the military ele- 
ment, in the number of officers whose glittering 
uniforms relieved the sombre mass of mourning, 
which extended in successively rising seats to the 
wall, the black hung pillars springing from the 
mass and casting buck the only shade yielded by 
the very peculiar nature of the light. Over the 
western entrance was built a vast gallery, curving 
so as to represent a segment of an amphitheatre, 
and devoted partially to the friends of the dean 
and chapter, partially to the royal household. 
Above this, with an entrance into the external 
gallery under the pediment of the portico, was 
another 7 7a constructional portion, how- 
ever, of the building itself, which gave its favored 
occupants the rare opportunity of witnessing both 
the external procession and the services in the 
church. Passing from the nave to the area 
beneath the dome, we find ourselves in the grand 
centre of the preparations. Here rise upon either 
side the segments of a vast amphitheatre, carrying 





the eye of the spectator up to the top of the win- 
dows of the transepts—broken only partially by 
the organ and the screen of the choir towards the 
east, but of course entirely by the opening of the 
nave towards the west. In the centre of this arca 
stood a high square plain erection draped with 
black velvet. Around it were stools, in equally 
sombre guise, which early in the day crowds of 
vergers were busy arranging in certain dispo- 
sitions. The two principal sides of the ampbi- 
theatre were destined for the members of the two 
Houses of Parliament. The foremost seat on 
either side for the ministry, the judges, and the 
high functionaries of state. Two small sections 
close to the nave were allotted to the deputations 
of learned clerks from Oxford and Cambridge. A 
larger space on the east of the central portions, 
given to the peers and commoners of England, was 
filled on the south side by a glittering parterre of 
veteran officers—a perfect blaze of orders and 
medals, toned down by almost universal grayness 
of heads ; while the corresponding section on the 
other side afforded space for the accommodation of a 
nearly as glittering, though far more variously 
hued, group of the members of the diplomatic 
agency of Kurope. Behind the Commons sat the 
Corporation of the city of London, and rising far 
above both Lords and Commons, soaring, indeed, 
to the roof of either transept, towered two vast 
timber-work erections, duly hung with black, and 
each presenting two vast galleries—the highest 
attaining the height of fifty feet, thus carrying on 
as it were by double degrees the accommodation 
of the area which they overhung. The gallery 
beneath the organ was specially devoted to peer- 
esses, and foremost sat the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and the Princess Mary, who, before the 
services commenced, were seated in the centre 
of the external gallery in the second story of the 
portico, under the portico overlooking Ludgate-hill. 
Here also we observed Lord John Russell and the 
dean’s private friends. Extra galleries for addi- 
tional choristers rose on both sides of the organ, 
and the very high and crescent-shaped receptacles 
which are placed above the arches of the transepts, 
afforded seeing and sitting space for hundreds of 
unclassable spectators. One wasreserved for the 
present Duchess of Wellington alone. Altogether 
the area represented, in distinct sections, . the 
legislature, the aristocracy, the élite of the mili- 
tary, judicial, coceslentionl, and political influences 
of the country ; and the nave and minor galleries 
the great body of the influential middle-class 
population, tinged, as became the occasion, with 
a considerable military favor. 

In order to make our narrative complete we 
must commence with a sketch of the gradual fill- 
ing of the Cathedral, the gradual growth of the 
spectacle, the gradual progress of the entire and 
finished picture which by slow degrees unfolded 
itself to our eyes, 

We can give the authorities little credit—in.. 
deed, quite the reverse—for the arrangements 
made by them for the introduction into their pre- 
cincts of the vast crowd who tenanted the nayes 
and galleries. ‘There was, it is said, a conflict of 
authorities, secular and ecclesiastical ; the result 
was, that there were no policemen to perform the 
necessary duties of guides and controllers of the 
a movements, and the consequence was, that, 

wildered among corridors and staircases, one 
crowd fighting its way forward and another strug- 
gling as fiercely to return, a series of scenes too 
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place not a little resembling those which occurred 
near Chelsea Hospital. There was no one to give 
information, and the crowd drove blindly on, and 
then, in many cases, as blindly back again. The 
passages to the transepts were not nearly so 
crowded, and through one of these, after an ardu- 
ous struggle, we managed to make our way and 
arrive at our destined position. The Cathedral was 
then about half full. The nave indeed was already 
crammed, with the exception of some of the first 
rows, which were kept fur officers, and hard work 
it was for the vergers to perform the task. Groups, 
however, of military men came fast upon each 
other. The rich but modest uniform of the line— 
the bolder and saucier costume of dragoons, hus- 
sars, and horse artillery—the tartans of Highland 
regiments, and the sombre coats of officers of the 
rifles, soon began to fill up the lower benches of 
the nave. Meantime, the area beneath the dome 
was still almost deserted, a few officers of rank only 
sauntering within it, and vergers busy arranging 
the stools. The members of the corps diplomatique 
were perhaps the first to fill the seats specially 
reserved beneath the dome. They entered by the 
western gatc, and each successive group attracted 
general attention as it passed up the nave, the 
ambassador attended by his circle of brilliant 
attachés and secretaries. Presently, too, began to 
arrive the veteran companions in arms of the duke 
—some portly old gentlemen, others apparently 
weak and feeble, but every one bearing upon his 
breast his well-won decorations, and holding his 
gray head as proudly as if still marching under the 
old commander. Gradually the military infusion 
began most decidedly to pervade the church, and 
sensibly to improve the general aspect of the 
scene. Ladies in mourning are not adapted to 
cheer up the appearance of masses of gentlemen in 
equally sombre attire, and the uniforms of every 
description sensibly relieved what was felt to be an 
unpleasing monotony. Presently officers of so high 
a rank and extensive a reputation as to excite in- 
terest began to appear. First, Commodore Napier 
made his way to the central area; and next his 
cousin, the great Indian general. General Sir 
John Macdonald, a stately veteran, and Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, a portly one, arrived together, and 
the group, with several additions, took their places 
upon the upper area stools, All this time the 
amphitheatre was gradually filling. The univer- 
sities had only sent deputations, but the gowns 
and hoods formed again a pleasant variety to the 
military dresses and the plain mufti. We must 
say that in the hours during which this went on, 
there was very little appearance of solemnity or 
feeling amid the crowd; and, from all that we 
hear, the respect paid to the duke’s obsequies by 
the lowest classes yesterday was more fervent and 
impressive than any amount of feeling displayed 
in the Cathedral. 

About eleven o'clock, certain of the more im- 
portant _ and political functionaries began to 
arrive, and some interest was also excited by the 
appearance of two fair-haired youths in uniform, 
sons of Leopold, of Belgium, and bearing the his- 
toric titles of the Duke of Brabant and the Count 
of Flanders. One or two members of Parliament 
also began to drop in—among the rest, Mr Hume. 
The French ambassador's entrance varied the 
arrivals ; and soon after, a body of about four or 
five score of peers entered very unostentatiously, 
and took their places in their destined seats. The 


Commons followed in a few minutes, entering by 





the western door in groups or batches, and 
presenting to scrutinizing eyes a far greater pro- 
ortion of novi homines than of eld and well-known 
aces. Sir James Grabam was an exception. A 
military band beneath the portico now began to 
play a minor and dirge-like march—a simple, but 
telling composition—and heralds, who had not 
before been visible, began to fly about in their 
gaudy but very picturesque tabards, marshalling - 
the leading official personages present to their 
seats—including the lord chief baron, the lord 
chief justice, and the speaker of the House of 
Commons. At length a whisper ran like electric- 
ity through the church, that the procession was at 
hand ; and presently the central space was broken 
by the cocked hats and wands of the Chelsea pen- 
sioners. Onward came the poor old fellows, four 
abreast, tottering up the nave, many of them bear- 
ing as many medals as the generals ; and presently 
they were ranged on benches on each side of the 
nave, where they sat tranquilly gazing about 
them, leaning upon their staves, and covering 
their poor old heads with handkerchiefs, to shut 
out the bitingdraught. Parties of soldiers, mostly 
cavalry, with clanking spurs and sabres, followed, 
and arranged themselves before the veterans, 
while the English general officers in the area sat 
in two rows on on side of the sombre platform. 
Then, after the advent of some corporations, with 
beadles and maces, with which the duke was con- 
nected, followed the arrival of a body of nota- 
bilities. Mr. Disraeli took his seat between 
Major Beresford and Mr. Christopher. The Earl 
of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, Sir John 
Pakington, and Mr. Walpole sat together at a 
little distance. All the ministers wore the Wind- 
sor uniform, 

The flags borne by the leading personages of the 
procession had now been planted in the amphithe- 
atre, and the Russian, Prussian, and Spanish 
marshals, carrying the batons of the late duke in 
their respective services, had marched up, the 
cynosure of every eye, to the central area. The 
uniforms of each country were very splendid. 
Those of Spain somewhat resemble our own ; the 
Prussians are dark, but very rich; the Russians 
the same ; but the bearers of the latter were out 
of sight, the most remarkable of the foreign mili- 
tary deputations. ‘Their small heads and ealmuck 
faces, curiously intellectualized, and lighted up 
with eyes of wild keenness and the most penetrat- 
ing slyness, demonstrated at once the northern and 
eastern races from whom they have sprung, and 
excited no small degree of admiring remark. The 
passage of the nave was now tolerably well filled, 
and the amphitheatre was brilliantly crowded, 
principally by military men and diplomatists, 
when, perhaps, the finest effect of the whole day 
took place. It was reported that the funeral car 
had arrived, and looking down the nave there could 
be just discovered, amid a cluster of flags, the 
glitter of the ornaments of the coffin. Immediately 
the doors of the choir opened, and the clergy of St. 
Paul's, led by the Bishop of London and the very 
Reverend Dr. Milman, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
followed by the choristers of the Cathedral, of 
Westminster Abbey, and of the Chapel Royal, 
and others selected from various cathedral and 

hial choirs, issued in full canonicals into the 

y of the church, swept in two divisions round the 
amphitheatre, and, uniting in the nave, proceeded 
to the great western door to receive the body. 
The effect of this movement was really very fine. 
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The white and dark-stoled drapery of the ecclesias- 
tics contrasted boldly with the glittering files of 
soldiery. The dean, the canons, the clergy, and 
the choristers had, however, to wait for more than 
an hour at the bottom of the nave before the 
persons managing the funeral could get the coffin 
from the raised platform to which it had been ele- 
vated into the church. What was the cause of the 
delay we know not, but it occasioned a dismal 


pause, and, ere the Very Reverend the Dean has 
read the lesson, we may glance at the position of 
the tomb to which the coffin will sink when ashes 
are committed to ashes, and dust to dust. 

Some twelve feet beneath the massive pavement 
of St. Paul’s extends the floor of another and a 
lower cathedral—that of the dead. Jnto this 
oy place air and light “ come through 
dismal grated apertures placed at long distances in 





blank in the proceedings, and gave rise toa great 
deal of dissatisfaction and remark among the 
crowds which thronged the cathedral, and particu- 
larly those amongst them who were not watching 
the bearing and look of a Russian officer, evidently 
of the highest rank, who combined in his face and 
his walk the characteristics of a sarant and an 
emperor. We never saw an elderly man bear him- 
self so statelily and yet seem so lithe and slamp- 
looking. Atlength, however, the foreign marshals 
were summoned to the western door. The proces- 
sion was ready to move, and a BL eae 
by various insignia—the coffin of the duke appeared, 
just above the heads of the surrounding throng, 
with his sword and cocked hat placed upon the 
lid. Instantly the funeral service began. The 
choristers sang the opening sentences of the Burial 
Office (Croft) in beautiful time and magnificent 
intonation, and as they slowly—very slowly—crept 
in procession along the nave they chanted the 39th 
and 90th psalms, to a melody familiarly known as 
the composition of the Earl of Mornington, the 
futher of the Duke of Wellington. Alter them 
came groups of soldiers, and the foreign marshals, 
carrying the duke’s several batons ; after these 
Prince Albert, with the sword of state borne before 
him, and a group of officers following. 

The coffin was next, conveyed upon a wheeled 
bier, the pall flung back, and the white feathers of 
the duke's hat waving in the wind which swept 
up the nave, and pointing towards the tomb, as 
though the breeze which inclined them were truly 
the breath of destiny accomplishing its work. The 
car upon which the coffin lay was partially pro- 
pelled by the persons in charge of the mechanical 
arrangements, and partly by the private soldiers, 
who were gracefully placed side by side with the 
generals who bore the pall, and among whose faces 
we observed those of the gallant veteran Comber- 
mere, and the duke’s right-hand man, now his suec- 
eessor, Lord Iardinge, with those of the Marquis 
of Londonderry, Viscount Gough, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir George Pollock, and Sir Harry Smith. 
Slowly and sadly the procession defiled before us. 


The great cfiicers walked by the bier—the soldiers | 


followed, each lending a reverent hand to the 
progress of the dead. Close to the coffin walked as 
chief mourner the late Marquis of Douro, now Duke 
of Wellington, supported by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and the Marquis of Tweeddale ; each with a 
collar of an order placed round the dark cloak in 
which all the mourners were costumed. A group 
of these followed, and then a confused mass of 
servants, soldiers, and the general public. The 


| the wall, and to thread the mazes of its cloisters a 
| guide and a Jantern are both requisite. Furnished 
| with such, you pace through long echoing expanses 
\of labyrinth. The strong pillars which grow 
around you, and which arch above your head, sup- 
port the floor of the cathedral, and beneath some 
Of the stones which you may unwillingly tread 
\lie the remains, not only of the architect himself, 
| but of not a few of our greatest artists and engravers. 
Here repose Sir Joshua Reynolds, endeared by so 
many literary and social memories—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painter of princely portraits—Fuseli, 
‘who will dream no more nightmare dreams—and 
‘Benjamin West, painstuking, classic and dull. It 
is, however, in the centre of these dreary vaults 
that their main object of interest lies. Around one 
particular spot the pillars and arches form a circle, 
and entrance is denied by iron railings. This 
circle exactly corresponds with the top part of the 
| dome, and its centre is marked on the floor of the 
cathedral with a round ornamented brass plate, 
‘which corresponds with another near 400 feet above 
|it, and exactly beneath which lies the body of the 
i hero of Trafalgar. ‘Thus, a Jine plumbed from the 
‘centre to the cross would fall on the centre of the 
‘admiral’s coffin, As matters now stand, a plain 
| slab two or three feet to the right of Nelson, in- 
forms the reader that beneath it lies the second 
, Lord Nelson—and two or three feet again from this 
slab, always to the right of Nelson, rises a square 
stone box in which Collingwood reposes. On 
| Nelson’s left there is no corpse interred, and there 
it is probable that the duke will be laid. We trust, 
| however, that his remains will be encased in a 
| worthier casket than the clumsy cenotaph which 
‘holds the body of Nelson, and which tradition says 
was ordered by Wolsey for the last resting place 
.of Henry Vit. For the present the duke’s coffin 
will repose upon the top of Nelson’s tomb, from 
which a pile cushion and crown, of painted marble, 
‘placed there by George IV., have been removed to 
inake room, and in a few days the great warrior 
‘of the land will probably be laid side by side with 
‘his brother héro of the sea. 


So much for the crypt. We return to upper 
‘air. As soon as the duke’s coffin was placed upon 
the platform on which it was to descend, his pat 
and sword were taken away, and a cushion and his 
'coronet substituted. Dean Milman then read the 
| remainder of the service in a loud, clear, and sono- 
rous voice, and the choir—which, although it 
might have been stronger, contained many of the 
best voices in London—sang the Nunc dimittis te 
;}& chant adapted from Beethoven, and a dirge by 











procession took a considerable time to defile up the | Mr. Goss, the organist of St. Paul's, of great 
nave, stopping every now and then, to give the | musical merit, and containing striking trumpet 
choristers time ; but at length, and after some de- | passages leading to the very solemn and effect- 
lay, the coffin was slipped from the wheeled bier | ive Dewd March in Saul, in the midst of which 
to the before-mentioned platform, and the mourners | the coffin slowly sank away from the gaze of thou- 
and pall-bearers ranged themselves around it. The | sands of eyes fixed upon it, into the darkness of the 
eldest son of the late duke stood at his father’s |tomb. The disappearance was very striking. The 
head—the generals, his father’s old companions in | platform with the body stood fur one moment as 
arms, on either side of the coffin, and the foreign | firm in appearance as the floor; the next—hoth 
marshals at the foot. There was then a moment’s | were gone. Dean Milman resumed the part of the 
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Church service spoken when the body is in the 
ground, At its conclusion Garter King of Arms 

roclaimed the style of the deceased in the usual 
liens. reciting the brilliant catalogue of the titles 
and offices of trust and honor held by the deceased, 
and then, breaking a wand and flinging the frag- 
ments down upon the coffin, the ceremony, after 
the benediction pronounced by the Bishop of 
London, was over—and the Duke of Wellington 
lay buried in St. Paul’s. 





From the Times, of 18 Nov. 
THE DUKE. 


Berore the most honorable tomb this country 
can give closes over the remains of our great 
general and statesman, our old and faithful ser- 
vant and support, it is natural to pause and cast 
yet another lingering retrospect on the career 
about to be so gloriously closed. Much has been 
written on this fruitful theme, but few can fail to 
observe that the sterling and genuine character of 
the Duke of Wellington gains more by careful and 
critical analysis than by the most brilliant bursts 
of rhetoric or best sustained flights of fancy. Let 
us, then, before we give to the past one who was 
80 lately a mighty presence among us, cast once 
more a glance over that wondrous life, and trace 
out the causes of his greatness and our regret. 
Who can tell what would have been the state of 
Europe or of England during the last half century 
or at this moment had Arthur Wellesley never 
lived, or had his fate been cut short by the bullet 
or the sabre under the walls of Seringapatam ! 
Without the slightest personal ostentation, with a 
simplicity of character utterly alien from display 
or egotism, such were the force of his talents and 
the vigor of his energies, that he became the life 
and soul of every transaction in which he took 
part, and the prominent figure in almost every one 
of the long series of historical pictures in which 
he must always be included. It is ever difficult to 
separate the history of the campaign from the biog- 
mphy of the general, but in the campaigns of 
the Duke of Wellington they become absolutely 
identical. Cool, cautious, daring, and indefatiga- 
ble, now Fabius, and now Marcellus, he preserved 
in either capacity the same mind, which adversity 
could not depress nor prosperity elate, the same 
self-sacrificing caution, which checked the ardor 
of an advance, and the same firm and unbounded 
reliance in his own genius and in the valor of his 
troops, which often wrung victory out of retreat, 
and converted a momentary disaster into a perma- 
nent triumph. Without him there would probably 
have been no Assaye—without him there would 
certainly have been no Waterloo, The same quick 
glance and unfaltering hardihood detected in both 
the possibility of victory amid the elements of 
danger. Yet this daring man was not more daring 
than cautious, The masterly retreat into Por- 
tugal, the lines of Torres Vedras, and the advance 
into the South of France, all testify that the one 
uality was as natural to him as the other. Un- 
like ordinary campuigners, the whole events of the 
war he conducted bear the impress of his single 
mind, and our interest is, in spite of ourselves, 
concentrated on the general. Nor should it be 
forgotten in estimating the claims of this greatest 
of our warriors to our gratitude and respect, that 
the Duke of Wellington had to create the military 
system under which he conquered, and which he 
has bequeathed to us. The complete system of the 





commissariat which facilitated so much the opera- 
tions of his later campaigns was the creation of 
his untiring diligence—the painful result of his 
unremitting labor. He found our army a disor- 
ganized mass ; he left it at the end of the Penin- 
sular war an instrument of destruction as complete 
and efficient as genius ever framed or skill ever 
wielded. Nothing that related to the comfort of 
the soldier was to him a matter of indifference. 
His method of cooking, the time and manner of 
receiving his pay, and many other things which 
to ordinary minds would appear below the dignity 
of the heroic stature, were objects of constant 
attention to him, while he was manceuvring in the 
face of a powerful and skilful eneiny, was striving 
to animate his allies with his own spirit, cajoling 
half a dozen obstinate and intriguing Juntas, 
checking the anxiety of the English ministry for a 
little bloodshed to help them through the parlia- 
mentary campaign, advising Spain on the treat- 
ment of her revolted colonies, and entering into 
financial speculations to obtain funds for the pay- 
ment of his army. Without this spirit, which 
could dare everything and endure everything, 
which could grasp the mightiest events, yet not 
neglect the smallest details, it is indced difficult to 
conceive how the Peninsular war could have been 
carried to a successful termination. The Duke of 
Wellington alone of all whom history mentions 
soared superior to mere good fortune, and im- 
pressed upon the proceedings of the day the unva- 
rying —_ of his own vigilance and genius. We 
are, therefore, justified in concluding that we 
were successful because we had him for our com- 
mander—that he was not carried on by an irre- 
sistible tide of events, but made for himself those 
opportunities which he knew so well how to im- 
prove. 

If this was not also the case in his political 
eareer, it was probably because he had to deal 
with events over which no individual mind can 
exercise a commanding influence; but even here 
dangers which he could not avert were clearly 
foreseen, justly appreciated, and prudently met. 
The simplicity, uprightness, and massiveness of 
his character, free from all those perplexing influ- 
ences of vanity, passion, irresolution, or selfish- 
ness, Which blind the vision of ordinary mortals, 
gave his firm and impassible glance a peculiar and 
inexplicable intuition into the weed se results 
of every conjuncture of affiirs, civil or military. 
The medium was clear, solid, and without a flaw, 
and the refraction was free from distortion or the 
delusive brilliancy of prismatic coloring. A want 
of the imaginative faculty rendered him, it is 
true, a just rather than a far-sighted observer, but 
if the range of mental vision was limited, the 
vision within those limits was exquisitely and 
unerringly correct. Like Themistocles, he could 
foresee the better and the worse, and, like him, by 
the mere effort of natural g»nius he could always 
strike out the course that ought to be adopted. 
Such a power, limited as it was to the more im- 
mediate results of existing conjunctures, was the 
highest perfection of the practical intellect ; had 
it extended to more remote contingencies, it would 
have been, not intuition, but inspiration. 

Almost the only guod fortune we can ascribe to 
this extraordinary man was, that his position in 
life gave him, in common with thousands of others 
who are gone down to the grave unremembered, 
an easy access to the sphere of command and activ- 
ity, and that his mental qualities were such as 
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eminently qualified him to be of the utmost service 
to his country in an age of war from without and 
of faction rae | tumult from within. If his caution 
and valor repeatedly saved us from the most im- 
minent danger, his wisdom, patriotism, and mod- 
eration preserved us at least as frequently from 
internal discord—perhaps from revolution. The 
very narrowness of the political school in which 
he was educated probably served his country just 
as effectually as his more brilliant qualifications. 
A man more desirous of popularity, more open to 
impulse, more carried away by imagination and 
feeling, would never have obtained that hold over 
the minds of the aristocracy which the Duke of 
Wellington so frequently exerted at critical and 
dangerous moments, A weak man advising con- 
cession, a timid man advocating conciliation, or a 
vain man speaking on the popular side, would 
have carried but little weight, but when the 
strong, the bold and single-minded soldier coun- 
selled peace and compromise, it would have argued 
desperate rashness in the House of Peers to have 
resisted the opinion of one whose judgment was 
never swayed by fear, and whose wisdom never 
courted or shunned the applause of the multitude. 
How often has the Duke of Wellington interposed 
between his own order and its passions and preja- 
dices! How often has the dauntless soldier been 
the advocate and counsellor of peace ! 

Nothing shows more lanl the intellectual 
stature of the man than the undoubted fact that, 
bowed down as he was by the unceasing toils of 
more than eighty years, he was, up to the last 
moment of his life, not only a mighty memory and 
glorious record of the heroic past, but an actual 
power whose existence every one knew, and whose 
Intervention the country was ready at any moment 
to invoke. Having survived the generals, the sub- 
alterns, and the armies he commanded, his friends, 
his colleagues, and his subordinates in office, he 
still remained the great mediator between the 
conflicting powers of the State, the adviser of the 
Crown, and the moderator of the Peers. But he 
is gone suddenly, though not prematurely, with 
his years and his honors, and where shall we find 
the man who can in the slightest degree fill the 
void which a personage so august has left hehind 
himt There om been but one such subject since 
England was a monarchy, and a wonderful combi- 
nation of circumstances must occur before there 
can be such another. We are not of those who 
underrate the existing generation of men in order 
to render exaggerated and often undeserved honor 
to their predecessors. There is not another actor 
on the political scene whose place cannot be sup- 

lied, but never the place once filled by Arthur 

ellesley. Truly we may say to those who 
would treat the death of the duke as a theme for 
reviving old party dissensions, who contrast his 
political with his military career, and introduce 
the paltry criticisms of partisanship into their 
estimate of a character too vast to be held in the 
bonds of faction, even as David said when they 
told him of the death of Abner—‘‘ Know ye not 
that a Prince and a great man has fallen this day 
in Israel ?”” ; 





Tue quince, a native of Cydon in Crete, was dedi- 
cated to Venus, and was considered by the ancients a 
symbol of love and happiness. By the laws of Solon, 
in Athenian marriages, the bride and bridegroom 
were required to eat a quince together. 





From Household Words. 
THE DEEDS OF WELLINGTON. 


Ay, many a year I followed him 
Whose course of glory ’s run ; 
Draw round me, friends—I ’11 tell you where 
I fought with Wellington. 
For I was one who served with him 
Through all his fields in Spain ; 
Ah, friends ! his like we ne’er have seen, 
Nor yet shall see again ! 
And well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


From India first we heard his fame ; 
I was not with him there, 
But how he beat them at Assaye, 
Old soldiers can declare. 
Of his wild dash on Doondiah’s horse 
I’ve often heard them tell ; 
Where there was fighting to be done, 
Be sure he did it well. 
Oh ! well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


°T is nearly fifty years since then— 
Yet well I mind the day 
When our first march we made with him 
To where the Frenchmen lay ; 
Upon the heights of Rolica, 
Laborde fought long and well ; 
We beat him ; how we beat Junot, 
Let Vimiero tell. 
Oh! well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


They lost—we won, and that was all. 
Pshaw ! blunderers crossed our way ; 
Sir Hugh—Sir Harry saved Junot, 
And flung that work away. 
But soon our general led us on, 
Unchecked by such as these, 
And then we chased the eagles back 
Across the Pyrenees. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


Behind the Douro, Soult lay—safe ? 
Why, in his face, ’t was forced ; 
** Ha! ha !”’ he laughed, and watched us come, 
And while he laughed, we crossed ; 
We saw their backs ; and that same year, 
At Talavera, plain 
We showed their Victor that we came 
To see their backs again. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


Retreat came next. What ?—did we fly ? 
No! On Busaco’s height 
We turned, and taught their Massena 
We little thought of flight ; 
A month at Torres Vedras’ lines 
We let the Marshal lie— 
He chafed and fumed, and then, at last, 
He learned what ’t was to fly. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 








me, 





RENDERING UP 


They foiled us once at Badajos ; 
Good Lord ! that work was warm ! 

It makes one white to think of, now, 
The night we tried to storm. 

But its time came ; in that cursed breach, 
By Heaven ! the French fought well, 
But on, through blood and fire, we went ; 

In yells and shrieks it fell. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


I swear it warms my blood again, 
Although my hair is gray, 
To think of how we beat Marmont 
On Salamanca’s day ; 
And ’t was a sight to see, my friends, 
When our great captain, ’mid 
The rescued city’s tears and shouts, 
Rode into freed Madrid. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


Somehow at Burgos we were checked ; 
At times the greatest are ; 
One failure he could well afford ; 
°T was there I got this scar. 
A winter more, and then for France 
We marched ; he knew it well, 
And, rising in his stirrups, cried, 
** To Portugal, farewell.’’ 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


For France ! for France! but hold, good sirs, 
King Joseph stopped us here ; 
Well, red Vittoria swept our path, 
And left the roadway clear. 
And, long before November passed, 
We rolled back Soult’s advance, 
We poured through St. Sebastian’s breach, 
And trod the soil of France. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


We won Toulouse, and, winning that, 
We heard that all was won ; 
Seven weary years of war were gone ; 
Our work and his was done. 
We little thought he yet would meet 
A greater than he ’d met: 
We never dreamed he had to win 
His sternest victory yet. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


But so it was ; a year passed by, 
And, passing, proved it true, 
And I was with him once again, 
At far-famed Waterloo. 
And I—I heard his ‘* At them, men !”’ 
When the Old Guard seemed to yield ; 
I shared in that last charge that swept 
The French from his last field. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


And so they say that he was one 
Not made for love, but fear— 

A cold, stern man that stood alone ; 
All this I smile to hear. 
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Ask those who fought through that great war, 
Bled, conquered by his side, : 
And who ’ll not name his name with love, 
And speak of him with pride? 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


I name his name to honor it ; 
In glory let him rest ; 
More than all other things I prize 
This medal at my breast. 
Why, friends? Because it tells that I 
Some honor bore away 
With him whom, with a people’s grief, 
St. Paul receives to-day. 
Oh, well may England honor him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 





From Punch. 
RENDERING UP THE SWORD. 


I. 
HE renders up the sword he held so long 

And used so well for Britain: never blade 
Was freer from all tarnishing of wrong 

Than England’s, while his firm hand it obeyed. 


Il. 
Old legends tell of Arthur’s mystic sword 
Excalibar—that never did forsake 
His side, till, when death-wounded lay its lord, 
A weird hand clutched it, rising from the lake. 


Ill. 
The old Arthur slumbers in the enchanted land, 
The Lady of the Lake tending his sleep— 
°T was the old faith, when Britain craved his hand, 
That up to life, all harnessed, he would leap. 


Iv. 
And, baring bright Excalibar once more, 

Sweep, with his shadowy knights, from sea to sea, 
Until, along the length of Britain’s shore, 

No foothold for an enemy should be. 


v. 

Then back to Enchanted rest, he and his knights 
Would vanish, till a new occasion came 

Rousing them from their charméd sleep’s delights, 
To guard or free the land they loved from shame. 


vI. 
So sleeps our later Arthur : his life’s coil 
Is shuffled off—upon his bier we lay 
Trophies and tears, ere to the worms a spoil 
We render up his vesture of decay. 


VII. 

The dim lights burn about his gorgeous bier, 
Sparkling in jewelled star and pendant cross ; 

*Scutcheons and leading staffs and blazon near, 
Tell to the world his honors and our loss. 


vul. 

The highest and the humblest of the land 
Are waiting to attend him to the tomb— 

The mourners go about the streets, or stand 
Sadly, as under sense of common doom. 


IX. 
Our Arthur sleeps—our Arthur is not dead. 
Excalibar shall yet leap from the sheath, 
Should e’er invading foot this England tread— 
Upstirring then, his marble tomb beneath. 
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x. 


Our Wellington’s undying fire shall burn 
Through all our veins— until the foemen say, 

** Behold, their Arthur doth to life return !’’ 
And awe-struck from the onset shrink away. 





From the Times. 


ODE 
ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF, WELLINGTON. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON.* 


Ir is fitting that the requiem for England’s 
"mea warrior should be hymned by England’s 

ureate. To sing the birth of insignificant 
princes, and to write in ink an unfelt sorrow for 
unregretted kings, have constituted the prime du- 
ties of Mr. ‘Tennyson's predecessors. To com- 
memorate the loss of a true man, over whose bier 
millions mourn, is his own privilege. We have 
read of the funeral obsequies of Albemarle, and we 
have been taught to admire a people’s gratitude 
in the last honors paid to a eo al Fs but the 
pure spirit of poetry in magnifying their glories 
turns aside from the contemplation of their tov 
visible frailties. Our Laureate may survey his 
subject boldly. Mighty are Wellington’s achieve- 
ments, but mightier still his singleness of purpose 
and his perfect abnegation of himself. What can 
the poet ask more than the combination of the 
loftiest power with the lowliest humility—of the 
grandest deeds with the purest aims—of unlimited 
authority with complete self-control ? 

There is less of grandeur than of beauty in Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem. ‘The severe old soldier on the 
battle-field is not. before us—the stern, unbending 
statesman—inflexible till inflexibility became a 
fault—does not strike our minds with awe. Both 
have passed away, and we are summoned to weep 
because the brother has gone from us who taught 
mankind the simple lesson of duty as never it had 
been taught before. Mr. Tennyson writes— 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last : 

Our sorrow draws but on the Golden Past. 

O, Friends ! our chief State oracle is mute : 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The, statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of largest influence, 

Yet freest from ambition’s crime, 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime ! 

O good gray head, which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve, to true occasion true ; 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength, 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew ! 
Such was he whom we deplore ; 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er : 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


They are conveying him to his last resting-place, 
and the spirit of Nelson is disturbed with the ap- 
proaching murmur :— 


Who is he that cometh, like an honor’d guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest, 


* London : Moxon, 1852. 
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With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

His martial wisdom kept us free ; 

O, warrior seaman, this is he! 

This is England’s greatest son, 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

And never lost an English gun. 


Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile ; 
O savior of the silver-coasted isle ! 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile! 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad because his bones are laid by thine ! 
And through the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 
Attest-their great commander’s claim, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor, to him, 
Eternal honor to his name ! 


Read on! 


A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. 

Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 

Of most unbounded reverence and regret 

To those great men who fought, and kept it ours, 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 
For, saving that, ye save mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And help the march of human mind, 

Till crowds be sane and crowns be just ; 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Perchance our greatness will increase ; 
Perchance a darkening future yields 

Some reverse from worse to worse, 

The blood of men in quiet fields, 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. 

And O, remember him who led your hosts ; 
Respect his sacred warning ; guard your coasts, 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 

Forever ; and, whatever tempests lower, 
Forever silent ; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent. Yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power. 

His eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named, 
Truth-lover was our English duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed. 


Why?! Because “the path of duty was his 
way to glory.”’ Never has that path been more 
od and faithfully drawn than in the following 
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Lo the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Followed by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honor showered all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses. ‘ 
Not once or twice, in our fair island story. 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands 

On with toil of heart, and knees, and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light, has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled, 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun ; 
He has not failed ; he hath prevailed ; 

So let the men whose hearths he saved from shame, 
Through many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel, and pomp, and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name. 


There is no affectation in these nor in any of 
the lines. In truth, the subject forbade the in- 
trusion of grotesque forms, and Mr. Tennyson is 
faithful tc his mission. We have already indicated 
the nature of this effusion. It has more beauty 
than force, more sweetness and feeling than dig- 
nity or magnificence. 





How To Pray Tuk Prano.—The other evening we 
were ata party of a friend of ours, and among the lot 
was a gay miss who had just returned from boarding- 
school, when, after many solicitations and apologies, 
she seated herself at the piano, rocked to the right, 
then to the left, leaned forward, then backward, and 
began. She placed her right hand about midway on 
the keys, and her left about two octaves below them. 
She now put off the right to a brisk canter upon the 
treble notes, and her left after it ; the left then led 
the way back, and the right pursued it in like manner. 
The right turned and repeated its movement, but the 
left outrun it this time, hopped over it, and flung it 
entirely off the track ; it came in again, however, 
behind the left, on its return, and passed it in the 
same style. They now became highly incensed at 
each other, and met furiously on the middle ground. 
Here a most awful conflict ensued for a short space, 
when the right whipped off all of a sudden, as we 
thought, fairly vanquished, but we were in error, it 
had only ‘‘ fallen back to a stronger position.’’ It had 
mounted up two back keys, and commenced the note 
of a rattlesnake ; this had a wonderful effect upon the 
left, and placed the doctrine of snake-charming beyond 
dispute. The left rushed toward it repeatedly, but 
seemed invariably panic-struck when it came within 
six keys of it, and as invariably retired with a tre- 
mendous roar down the bass keys; continued its 
assaults, sometimes by a zigzag movement, but all its 
attempts to dislodge the right from its stronghold 
proved ineffectual, it came close up to its adversary 
and expired. Any one, or rather no one, can imagine 
what noises the piano made during the conflict ; cer- 





tain it is that no one can describe them, and, there- 
fore, we shall not attempt it. The battle ended ; 
Miss Jane moved as though she would have risen, but 
this was protested against by a number of voices at 
once. ‘* One song, my dear Jane,’’ said Mrs. Small; 
** you must sing that sweet little French air you used 
to sing, and which Madame Piggisqueaki is so fond 
of.”” Miss Jane accordingly squared herself for a 
song ; she brought her hands into a capus this time 
in fine style, and they seemed to be perfectly recon- 
ciled to each other ; then commenced a kind of col- 
loquy, the right whispering treble very softly, and 
the left responding bass very loudly. The conference 
had been kept up until we began to desire a change 
upon the subject, when our ears caught, indistinctly, 
some very curious sounds which appeared to proceed 
from the lips of Miss Jane ; they seemed to be a com- 
pound of a dry cough and a hiccough, and it appeared 
to us as interpreters between the right and left. 
Things had progressed in this way for about fifteen 
seconds, when Miss Jane made a fly-catching grab at 
half a dozen keys in a row, and the same instant she 
fetched a long squall, at the conclusion of which she 
grappled at as many keys with the left. This came 
over us like a rack of bamboo briars ; our nerves had 
not recovered until Miss Jane repeated the movement, 
accompanying it with the squeal of a pinched cat. 
This threw us into an ague fit, but from respect to the 
performer we maintained our position. She now 
made a third grasp with her right, and at the same 
time raised one of the most unearthly howls that ever 
issued from the throat of any human being. This 
seemed the signal for universal uproar and destruc- 
tion ; she now threw away all reserve, and charged 
the piano with her whole force. Her neck-veins 
swelled, her chin flew up, her face flushed, her eyes 
glared, her bosom heaved ; she screamed, she yelled, 
and was in the act of dwelling upon the note of a 
screech-owl, when we took the St. Vitus’ dance, 
and rushed out of the room. ‘‘ Goodness !”’ said a 
bystander, ‘‘ if this be her singing, what must be her 
crying ?”’ 





Granp Cutnese Frsttvat.—One Thousand Blue 
Shirts in the Field. Wednesday, at 12 M., the 
Chinese residents of this city turned out by hundreds 
to pay a.visit to the cemetery where their deceased 
brethren lie interred. The procession formed on 
Sacramento street, with a band of Chinese musicians 
in front, dressed in holiday attire, and in a wagon 
neatly and tastefully decorated. A long string of 
carriages, in which were a number of the upper ten, 
with yellow’ silk unmentionables, followed, and the 
rear was brought up by a very large cavaleade of 
horsemen. The street was literally jammed, for a long 
distance, and the balconies of the Chinese houses were 
densely crowded with spectators. At a given signal, 
the procession moved up to Dupont and down to 
Washington, from thence up Kearney in the direction 
of the cemetery. The music began as the. column 
moved, and such a noise has not been heard in the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant. Coming down 
Washington street they struck up the Kwang-sei 
march with the Yysing-tu variations. Physical force 
was energetically and incessantly applied to the gong, 
cymbals, drums, and stringed instruments, until the 
very heavens resounded with the frightful discord. 
Not a dog or an unbroken horse could be found within 
six squares of the procession. The noise was inde- 
scribably awful. An avalanche in the Alps, double 
distilled patent thunder, ora dozen grizzlies in a 
cane-brake, does not even give an approximating idea 
of the nature of the noise. It was confusion worse 
confounded, in a superlative degree. Fortunately, 
the procession moved on, and it was only after the 
lapse of an hour that the city resumed its usual quiet 
and peaceful aspect,—Alta Californian, 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE HUMOR OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


On one of those Ambrosial Nights, when ginger 
was hot in the mouth of North and Tickler, and 
many another “ image of God cut in Ebony,”’ the 
most virtuous of whom rejoiced in intolerable quan+ 
tities of cakes and ale, the magnificent preses, 
Christopher himself, took occasion to toast a dis- 
tinguished, guest, the English Opium-eater, in the 
following terms :—‘* Gentlemen, I propose in one 
sentence, with all the honors, the health of Thomas 
de Quincey—a person of the highest intellectual 
and imaginative powers—a Metaphysician, a 
Logician, and a Political Economist of the first 
order—a profound and comprehensive Scholar—a 

rfect Gentleman—and one of the best of Men.’’* 
And the health was drunk, as meet and right it 
was, “‘ with prodigious acclamation,’’ by a sym- 
posium made up of such beaux esprits as Buller and 
Seward (recently restored to public life in the 
‘* Dies Boreales’’), Moir and Macnish, Jamie Bal- 
lantyne and Watson Gordon, Tickler and Hogg. 
The terms of this é/oge pertain to the more solid 
and serious attributes of De Quincey’s character, 
personal and professional. They do not include 
one aspect—the humorous—to which I now devote 
a few illustrative paragraphs. That aspect seems 
to have a sufficiently individual and prononcé na- 
ture to have mcr | notice among the other qual- 
ities to which Sir Christopher directed attention. 
Is not De Quincey among the humorists! As 
surely as he is among the scholars—the philoso- 
phers—the critics—the imaginative and pathetic 
writers—the originals of our time. 

Yet the comedy in which he indulges is cer- 
tainly not known and read of all men. It is per- 
haps caviare to the general. Many people who 
are in a roar at the first remote accents of Buck- 
stone’s voice, heard from behind a canvas side- 
scene at the little theatre in the Haymarket, and 
who laugh three hours by Shrewsbury clock at the 
faintest scintillations of fun in Dickens, travel 
through page after page of De Quincey’s elaborate 
mirth without one contraction, or rather expan- 
sion, of their facial muscles, or one twinge or ache 
in the region of the sides. Some of them are as 
little conscious the while that they are meant to 
laugh, as M. Jourdain was that his every-day con- 
verse attained the sublime altitude of prose. A 
venerable she-peasant was once moved to tears 
(not of gayety) by listening to the recitation of 
some crack parts of ‘‘ Hudibras ;”’ and, being in- 
terrogated as to the origin of this curious psycho- 
logical phenomenon, made tremulous reply—‘‘ Oh, 
sir, them verses do sound so affecting!’’ I have 
seen readers of the Opium-eater’s = pas- 

demeaning themselves in a manner just as 
uncalled for—barring the ‘‘ natural drops ;”’ grave- 
ly, grimly perusing a jeu d’ésprit throughout its 
sportive convolutions ; sounding on their dim and 
ilous way among jokes that de jure should be 
fights to their ath, but de facto are stumbling- 
blocks and pitfalls—that should have the effect of 
cheering their hearts, but, on the contrary, threaten 


* It is some twenty years since De Quincey was thus 
glowingly but justly characterized. Since then he has 
contributed many a splendid treatise, tractate, or what 
you will, to our literature. Why is not his name on the 
pension list? Already has this question been (Scotticé) 
‘asked at’? the government ; but neither so frequently 
nor so urgently as the case justifies, considering what 
manner of man this is. 





to break their necks. His humor, then, is not for 
all comers. It is not patent for the use and de- 
light of all tastes and degrees of men amongst us. 
For some it is too subtle and tangential and allu- 
sive ; for others too complex, intricate, parenthet- 
ical; for others too ponderous, too ‘high and 
dry,’’ too pedantic; for others too unlicensed in 
its verbiage, too eccentric in its orbit, too collo- 
quial and s/angy in its neological solecisms. Racy 
as it often is, there is a twang of Alma Mater 
about it, a soupcon of cap-and-gown scholarship, to 
relish which pre-supposes a taste habituated to the 
Fellows’ table and the Combination Room. And 
keen and delicate as are many of its tones, they 
not uncommonly peal out such a burden of harum- 
scarum glee, such wild and wilful, as well as merry 
chimes, that precisians shake their heads, and 
close their ears, and harden their hearts, and turn 
their backs, upon: such a discordant emnium gath- 
erum of laughing devilries. 

According to Mr. Landor, whoever has humor 
has wit, though it does not follow that whoever 
has wit hashumor. ‘ Humor is wit appertaining 
to character, and indulges in breadth of droller 
rather than in play and brilliancy of point. Wit 
vibrates and spirts ; humor springs up exuberantl 
as from a fountain, and runs on.’’* Mr. Leig 
Hunt, again, pronounces wit to be the “ arbitrary 
juxtaposition of dissimilar ideas, for some lively 
— of assimilation or contrast, or both; and 

umor, a tendency of the mind to run in particu- 
lar directions of thought or feeling, more amusing 
than accountable.”"+ Taking either of these 
definitions as a standard, it might seem a feasible 
allegation that whatever of the vis comica belon 
to the Opium-eater’s writings should be classified in 
the department—not of humor, but of wit. But. 
while acknowledging to the full his claims as a 
wit of high degree, we contend that he is also a 
humorist of the first class ; so long, at least, as we 
continue to hold that humor is, in fact, wit, and 
something more—superadding to the ludicrous the 
kindly—tempering the laughable with the loving 
—chastening the ridiculous with a spirit of tender- 
ness ; that whilst wit pertains to the intellect, 
humor involves a moral element also; that whilst 
wit is a sort of dry light humor, as its name implies, 
has something moist in its nature ; and that wit 
disports itself regardless of the feelings, whereas, 
without sympathy, humor cannot exist. While 
Voltaire may be fairly pointed out as one of the 
wittiest of wits, and Jean Paul as one of the most 
humorous of humorists, we entertain a conviction 
that an intelligent and comprehensive scrutiny of 
De Quincey’s voluminous opera omnia would ratify 
our doctrine, that he is at once entitled to be called 
one of the wittiest of humorists and most humorous 
of wits. 

Do you demur, reader? And do you cavalierly 
reject the idea of making your objection, by 
proving a negative? And do you make over to me 
the onus probandi? Well, had I a * fair field’’— 
in the shape of an entire magazine to myself—I 
would curry for ‘‘ no favor,’’ but valiantly under- 
take the proof, and establish it to my own entire 
satisfaction, and to yours, unless an @s triplex of 
brassy prejudice encases your pericardium—by 
dint of profuse quotations, fragments of fun, huge 
junks of jocosity, and elegant extracts of mirth, 
from my author's exhaustless cornucopia. But how 


* Imaginary Conversations (Alfieri and Salomon). 
+ Wit and Humour, pp. 9, 11. 
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can I convince a stout-hearted infidel, obstinate 
in his hostility and firm on his pins as a ram- 
pant red lion, by a homoeopathic dose of some two 
or three pages? How can I urge the man’s bile 
by such a globule as ¢hat? By his leave, there- 
fore, or without it, I must on the present occasion 
ostulate and assume the reality and genuineness 
of the claims in question. The quantity of evi- 
dence which must be brought into court, to demon- 
strate in its length and breadth the validity of those 
claims, is so ample, that I must beg my incredu- 
lous friend to take it for granted. Meanwhile, let 
me refer you to my author’s Lectures on Murder, 
considered as one of the fine arts, in illustration 
of his gravely-facetious irony—to his reviews of 
Parr and Bentley, as specimens of vivacious gleeful 
scholarship—to his ‘‘ Nautico-military Nun of 
Spain,” his ‘* System of the Heavens,’’ his cri- 
tiques on Schlosser, Landor, Sir W. Hamilton, and 
others, as teeming with quips, ahd cranks, and 
wanton wiles, pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over. The most pathetic, the most rhe- 
torical, the most ratiocinative, the most impas- 
sioned of his writings, are varied and interwoven 
—disfigured if you will—by a pervading, or rather 
interwitting presence, ‘* not to be put by,” of 
frolicesome banter or jocular allusion, His most 
solemn texts have a marginal reference to laughter 
holding both his sides. From grave to gay is, 
with him, as brief a journey as from the sublime 
to the ridiculous—a single step. As Shakspeare 
makes farce a ‘‘ rider” to his main proposition, 
tragedy—confronting Hamlet with a quibbling 
grave-digger, coupling Lear with cap and bells, 
relieving the regicidal horror in Macbeth by the 
interjection of a prosy, dull-pated porter—so De 
Quincey studs his most impressive and sustained 
eloquence with digressions of vagrant merriment, 
and the tears which a sentence ago were those of 
anguish, in the next do duty as accompaniments 
of festal laughter. He is conscious—habes confi- 
tentem—of this motley complexion in his style. 
Thus—where he describes the abyss of divine en- 
joyment suddenly revealed to him by his first ‘* ex- 
hibition’”’ of laudanum, calling it a paguazov ry- 
er 9e¢ for all human woes, and grandly illustrating 
the revulsion it produced within him—the upheay- 
ing, from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit— 
the apocalypse of the world within—he goes on 
to calculate how happiness (the secret whereof had 
heen a disputed point with the philosophers of all 
times) might now be bought for a penny, and 
carried in the waistcoat-pocket—and how portable 
ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint bottle 
—and how peace of mind could be sent down in 
que by the mail-coach. He then comments on 
iis own chequered mood, as follows: ‘ But, if I 
talk in this way, the reader will think [ am laugh- 
ing ; and I can assure him, that nobody will laugh 
long who deals much with opium ; its pleasures 
even are of a grave and solemn complexion ; and 
in his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot 
present himself in the character of L’ Allegro ; 
even then he speaks and thinks as becomes Pen- 
seroso. Nevertheless, I have a be reprehensible 
way of jesting at times in the midst of my own 
misery ; and, unless when I am checked by some 
more. powerful feelings, I am afraid I shall be 
guilty of this indecent practice even in these annals 
of suffering or enjoyment.’’* This interspersing, 
however, of wayward extravaganza and burlesque, 


* Confessions of an English Opium-eater. Part II. 
CCCCLI. LIVING AGE. VOL, XXXVI. 5 








amid stately aisles of cathedral diction, will not be 
found to give an unreal air to the latter; the 
capricious wayside jest no more vitiates the authen- 
ticity of the swelling pathos, than do Hamlet's 
parenthetic apostrophes to old Truepenny in the 
cellarage argue a mind too frivolous for apprecia- 
tion of the epiphany of his ghostly sire. 

De Quincey possesses a humor almost wnigue 
and sui generis in the art of telling a story with 
quaint garnishings.* His manner of using details 
—his eye for accessory effects- -his gravely-con- 
ducted evolution of episodical illustrations—are 
inimitable. No one is a greater adept at hauling 
in an old Joe Miller with a new face, a clean shirt 
and ruffles, a coat quite @ la mode, and a tout en- 
semble which makes quite another man of him. 
No one can better develop the utmost possibilities 
of a musty adage, a threadbare proverb, a flavor- 
less bit of slang, a joke that has seen better days, 
or an anecdote run to seed. He renews the youth 
of the effete article, and lends it wings to soar 
higher than when it walked the earth in virgin 

rime. Not that his stores of anecdotage are con- 

ned to second-hand and worn-out materials, for 
he often ‘‘ comes down upon’’ you with a novelty 
dazzlingly new ; but he is at no loss what to do 
with a thoroughly passé story, and can turn it to 
account though it be as old as the hills. 

In the same vein he loves to carry on a pro- 
tracted argument, applying to sheer nonsense: a 
rigorous discipline of logical elucidation, and wast- 
ing, a8 it would appear, a senior wrangler’s ana- 
lytic powers on the elimination of a futile crotchet. 
Gratiano, of Venice, who talked an infinite deal of 
nothing, would have found in him a scrutator ever 
ready and willing to extract the two grains of 
wheat from the two bushels of chaff, and not at 
all backward to prove that the two bushels were 
of prime quality, not chaff or refuse by any means, 
but safe to get a glorious bid in Mark-lane. He 
expends a costly apparatus of ratiocination upon 
the veriest bagatelle, the most impracticable par- 
adox ; his complex system of mechanism perplexes 
the eye with wheels within wheels, one and all 
duly oiled with unctuous humor, and employed in 
spinning a yarn not large enough, or strong 
enough, to garter the taper knee of one of Queen 
Mab’s satellites, or to replace the traces of her 
chariot (‘smallest spider's web’’), or to mend 
her ‘‘ whip, of cricket’s bone,’’ with “ lash, of 
film.’’ He exults in that stupendous scale of 
mountainous travail which results in the birth 
of a mouse ; peerless he is in the obstetric science 
of tickling a catastrophe of that sort; the bigger 
the mountain the better he is pleased; and it is 
not his fault if you do not hear Vulcan and his 
stithy pressed intu the service, laboring within 
and on behalf of the laboring volcano, and per- 
forming some species of Caesarian operation, to 
dignify the nativity of the ridiculus mus. Wesee, 
as it were, a renowned musical composer, ‘ 
tent, grave, and reverend,’’ seat himself before the 
stately organ, and, selecting as his theme some 
street chanson—‘ O dear, what can the matter 
be !”’ or ‘ Polly, put the kettle on’’—he pursues 
it through figures of surpassing pomp and orches- 
tral tumult ; he glorifies it into intricate harmo- 
nies; he transfigures its original meanness into 
bewildering bravura and interminable fantasia. 


* For example, his tale of old Mr. Coleridge’s appro 
priation of a lady’s robes, at a dinner-party ; or the naz- 
rative of an introduction of English coaches into China, 
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Thus De oo amuses himself with scholarly 
investiture of ephemeral trifles, and entwines an 
absurdity with gorgeous convolutions of rhetoric. 
One of his critics styles his humor ‘‘ elephantine ;”’ 
and the epithet is applicable enough, if it refers 
to the size and structure and slow emphasis of his 
fun; but not if it insinuates a certain ludicrous 
awkwardness and gawky stolidity, such as com- 
monly we attribute to the —- in his gay mo- 
ments. With this proviso, the description is not 
infelicitous ; and were we disposed to follow out 
the comparison, we might find suggestive types in 
the majestic bulk, and ‘heavy rte and sagacious 
glance, and pointed tusk, and syncretic all-com- 
prehending trunk, and deliberate ‘* action,’’ of the 
excellent quadruped in question. 

Another characteristic of De Quincey, in his 
riant mood, is the affectation of intense arrogance 
and complacent superiority—as utter a contrast as 
can be imagined to his personal bearing in private 
life. This contemptuous ridicule of standard celeb- 
rities is not of the offensive kind adopted by crit- 
icasters, who in puling accents beg to differ from 
this or that authority, and are only (to use Charles 
Lamb’s phrase) modest for modest men ; that is to 
say, conceited and self-sufficient to the very last 
degree. De Quincey does not apologize, does not 
equivocate, does not mince matters with his adver- 
sary ; but simply calls himself'a pretty man, defies 
this “‘ universal airth”’ to turn up a prettier, and 
assumes forthwith an attitude expressive of defiant 
readiness for all comers. It is partly the reality, 
and partly the raillery of his challenge, which give 
an idiosyncratic or differential piquancy to this ex- 
hibition of his humor. In fluent exaggeration of 
all kinds he is preéminently au fait. Even we— 
who are aceused of blindness to his defects—are 
disposed to complain of his too lavish and ineon- 
siderate use of superlatives and violent expletives ; 
so profusely are they heaped on men and things of 
the merest insignificance, that they seem to ‘ lack 
gall,’’ and to fall flat and harmless when bestowed 
on more befitting occasions. Almost we are re- 
minded of the man described by Solomon as casting 
*‘ firebrands, arrows, and death,’’ and saying, 
**Am TI not in sport?”’ Not that anything like 
mischievous intent, or simulated wrath, is imputa- 
ble to our author, but there is a sense of dispro- 
portion. 

Not a few will aver that strictures are also due 
to his unrestrained indulgence in slang. But slang 
is exclusively vulgar only to one-sided censors ; 
and recently, in the grave pages of the Quarterly 
Review, it has found a philosophic apologist. 
Slang is frequently highly instructive to any one 
with a turn for philology ; and hence, in part, its 
attractions to so close an investigator of language, 
and so accurate a disseetor of syllables, as the 
Opium-eater. As a master of style, he has amply 
eurned the Horatian eulogy, 


Dixeris egregié, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum :* 


and the practice and skill attained in weighing 
and analyzing the elements of diction, involve a 
certain quickness to catch at any curiosa felicitas 


in the vocabulary of slang. And then he is too 
thoroughly an Oxford man to be indifferent to the 
mysteries of that pregnant dialect. One would 
vastly relish a translation by his pen,} when he 
* Ars Poetica. 
+ How many a topic might be fittingly pressed on this 
author! But all of no avail. Meantime, it is good news 
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was in the vein, of one or two of the comedies of 
Aristophanes—especially if enriched with such 
notes and excursus and appendices as he could so 
easily furnish. His acquirements in the altitudes 
of scholarship in its classic phase, and in the ec- 
centric phraseology consecrated to the fancy and 
the ring, to Newmarket and ape tg would 
there find ample room and verge enough for a bril- 
liant conjunction. Perhaps, however, on the 
whole, his writings would not be less widely or 
durably welcome, were he to turn the pruning- 
knife against the sometimes rank luxuriance of 
slang. Graphic and ¢elling as it is, it is not the 
sort of thing for genius to canonize with the form- 
ula guod semper, quod ubique—although so neatly 
handled as to prevent the possibility of a quod ab 


omnibus. 
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Sue, late a sovereign, now a felon, leant 
In that dark galley, stealing through the shade ; 
Success, and thousands at her nod had bent ; 
Failure alone the branded traitress made ! 
She spoke no word, but meekly drooped her eyes, 
Submissive to her fate ; though law arrayed 
With thunder on her burst, still smile the skies 
Of sunny conscience, where no cloud hath strayed, 
But innocence makes clear, and brightens all— 
Victim of others’ guilt, her doom to fall. 


And Dudley, her young lord, sat mutely by, 
Condemned like her to death ; how sadly stole 
Tow’rds him, at times, the-wife’s despairing eye ! 
Her bursting grief her heart could scarce control ; 
Home-dreams, and gentle cares, the mother’s bliss, 
The countless things that charm fond woman’s soul, 
Were nothing now ; in death’s unknown abyss, 
Dark clouds o’er her and hers must ever roll ; 
The husband and the bride, in life’s warm bloom, 
Must fill a blood-stained—a dishonored tomb. 


Mournful and ominous the galley passed ; 

Bridge, mansion, on its course appeared to lower ; 
But now the rowers paused—it reached at last 

The fatal ‘* gate’’ of London’s hoary Tower. 

Dark walls! within their round, in other years, 
What deeds were done by harsh tyrannic power ! 
What moans were breathed unheard ! what bitter tears 

Flowed in those cells—Despair’s strong iron bower ! 
Here murdered infants sleep, here patriots died, 
Queens, beauties, wits, laid headless side by side. 


The lovely freight was landed at the stair ; 
She climbed, with feeble step, the cold wet stone ; 
Down her black mantle streamed her golden hair, 
The pallid moon on paler features shone ; 
Poor feet, that never shall with bounding tread 
The hill’s green side with flowers of summer strown ; 
Poor ears, that never more shall catch o’erhead, 
At matin time, the lark’s melodious tone ; 
Nature, adieu !—sweet visions, flee away ! 
Dark gate, unclose! receive your trembling prey ! 


The hard, grim warders near the portal stood, 

And guards their spears in front were seen to bring, 
As if it tasked a warlike multitude 

To hold and watch that fragile, gentle thing ; 
No face showed pity—habit, duty long, 

Blind wintry winds had frozen Nature’s spring ; 
Their eyes but marked the captive steal along ; 

The gate was closed with hollow-echoing ring ; 
Harsh on the victim’s ear its gratings fell, 
Shutting out hope, like Dante’s door of hell. 


to hear that he is at last en 


to superintend a forth- 
coming edition of his Select 


orks. All hail ! 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
KATIE STEWART. 
A TRUE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“En, Lady Anne! The like of you yammering 
morning and night about wee Katie at the mill. 
What ’s John Stewart ? Naething but a common 
man, and you the earl’s dochter. I wonder ye 
dinna think shame.” 

«¢ Whisht, Nelly,”’ said the little Lady Anne. 

“TI "ll no whisht. Didna Bauby Rodger speak 
for me to Lady Betty hersel to make me bairn’s- 
maid ; and am I to give you your ain gate now 
that I’ve gotten the place? Ill do no such 
thing ; and ye shanna demean yoursel as lang as I 
can help it. I’ve been in as grand houses as 
Kellie Castle. I ’ve had wee ladies and wee gen- 
tlemen to keep before now ; and there ’s plenty 0’ 
them, no that far off, to haud ye in company ; 
what would ye do wi’ Katie Stewart ?” 

“T dinna like them; and eh, Nelly, she’s 
bonnie !’’ answered little Anne Erskine. 

‘‘She ’s bonnie! Lady Anne, ye ’re enough to 

r onybody think shame. What’s ony lady’s 

usiness wi’ folk being bonnie !—no to say that 
it ’s a’ in your ain een, and she ’s just like ither 
She has rosy cheeks, and 


folk."” 

“* Maybe, Nelly. 
bonnie blue eén, like you; but I like to look at 
her,”’ said Lady Anne. 

The despotic Nelly was mollified. ‘It’s a’ 
wi’ guid wholesome diet, and rising in the morn- 
ing. Ye ken yoursel how I have to fleech ye wi’ 
cream before ye’ Il take your parritch ; and cream ’s 
no guid for the like of you. If ye were brought 
up like common folk’s bairns, ye would have as 
rosy cheeks as Katie Stewart.’’ 

The little Lady Anne bent down by the burnside 
to look at her own pale face in the clear narrow 
stream. ‘‘ I'll never be like Katie,’ said Anne 
Erskine with a sigh; ‘‘and Janet’s no like 
Isabell Stewart; we ’re no so bonnie as them. 
Bring Katie up to the castle, Nelly ; there ’s John 
Stewart at the mill door—ask him to let Katie 
u Ta 
‘* But what will Lady Betty say?’ asked the 
nurse. 

‘* Betty said I might get her if I liked. She ‘ll 
no be angry. See, Nelly, John Stewart ’s stand- 
ing at the door.” 

Vith reluctance the nurse obeyed ; and, leaving 
Lady Anne on the burnside, advanced to John 
Stewart. 

The mill lay at the opening of a little unculti- 
vated primitive-looking valley, through which the 
burn wound in many a silvery link, between banks 
of bare grass, browned here and there with the full 
sunshine, which fell over it all the summer 
through, unshaded by a single tree. There was 
little of the beautiful in this view of Kellie Mill. 
A gray thatched house, placed on a little emi- 
nence, down the side of which descended the gar- 
den—a very unpretending garden, in which a few 
bushes of southernwood, and one or two great old 
rose-trees, were the only ornamental features—was 
the miller’s dwelling ; and just beyond was the 
mill itself, interposing its droning musical wheel 
and little rush of water between the two* build- 
ings ; while, farther on, the bare grassy slopes, 
among which the burn lost itself, shut out he 
prospect—very rural, very still, giving you an idea 
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of something remote and isvlated—‘‘ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot’’—but with scarcely 
any beauty except what was in the clear skies 
over it, and the clear running water which mir- 
rored the skies. 

And on the burnside sits the little Lady Anno 
Erskine, the Earl of Kellie’s youngest daughter. 
She says well that she will never be pretty ; but 
you like the quiet little face, though its fates 
are sinall and insignificant, and its expression 
does not at all strike you, further than to kindness 
for the gentle owner, as she sits under the hot 
September sun, with her feet almost touching the 
water, pulling handfuls of grass, and looking wist- 
fully towards the mill. A dress of some fine 
woollen stuff, shapeless and ungraceful, distin- 

ishes her rank only very slightly ; for the time 
is 1735, when fashions travel slowly, and the 
household of Kellie practises economy. Like the 
scene is the little lady ; without much of even the 
natural beauty of childhood, but with a clear, soft, 
unclouded face, contented and gentle, thinking of 
everything but herself. 

Turn round the paling of the garden to the other 
side of this gray house, and the scene is changed. 
For the background you have a thick clump of 
wood, already brilliant in its autumn tints. Im- 
mediately striking your eye isa gorgeous horse- 
chestnut, embosomed among greener fuliage—a 
bit of color for an artist to study. The trees grow 
on an abrupt green mound, one of the slopes of the 
little glen—the only one so becomingly sheltered ; 
and from its steep elevation a little silvery stream 
of water falls down, with a continual tinkling, to 
the small pebbly bed below. Between this min- 
strel and the house spreads a “ green”’ of soft 
thick grass, with poppies gleaming in the long 
fringes of its margin, and blue-eyed forget-me-nots 
looking up from the sod. One step up from the 
green, on the steep ascent, which has been cut 
into primitive steps, brings you on a level with 
the milldam, and its bordering willows; and 
beyond shows you a wider horizon, bounded 
by the green swelling summit of Kellie Law, 
the presiding hill of the district, from which a 
range of low hills extends westward, until they 
conclude in the steep wooded front of Balcarras 
Craig, striking a bold perpendicular line across 
the sky. Rich fields and scattered farm-houses 
lie between you and the hills, and some of the 
fields are populous with merry companies of 
‘* shearers,’’ whose yuices, softened by the dis- 
tance, touch the ear pleasantly now and then. 
These lands were well cultivated and productive 
even at that time ; and on this side of Kellie Mill, 
you could believe you were within the fertile 
bounds of the kingdom of Fife. 

And the little figures on the green contrast 
strikingly with the young watcher without. Fore- 
most, seated in the deep soft grass, which presses 
round her on every side, with its long, bending, 
elastic blades, sits a child of some eight years, 
with the soft cherub face which one sometimes 
sees in rural places, delicately tinted, beautifully 
formed. Round the little clear forehead clusters 
hair paler than gold, not in curls, but in soft 
circlets, like rings. Just a little darker as yet are 
the long eyelashes and finely marked brows ; and 
the eyes are sunny blue, running over with light, 
so that they dazzle you. It is considerably 
browned, the little face, with the sun of this whole 
summer, and, with perhaps just a shade too much 
of rosy color, has a slightly petulant, wilful ex- 

















pression ; but when you look at Katie Stewart, 
you can understand the adwiration of Lady 
Anne. 

Only a little taller is that staid sister Isabell, 
who sits knitting a great blue woollen stocking by 
Katie’s side. Isabell is twelve, and her hair has 
grown a little darker, and she herself looks 
womanly, as she sits and knits with painful in- 
dustry counting the loops as she turns the heel, 
and pausing now and then to calculate how much 
she has to do before she may escape froin her task. 
The stocking is for her father; he has an immense 
heel, Isabell thinks secretly, as she almost wishes 
that some such process as that severe one adopted | 
hy the sisters of Cinderella, could he put in opera- | 
tion with honest John Stewart. But yonder he | 
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threaded her gowans, and sang her song, and was 
happily unconscious of it all. 

y and by, Mrs. Stewart herself appeared at the 
door. She was a little fair-haired woman, rather 
stout now-a-days, but a beauty once; and with a 
pretty page tay held in round her still neat 
waist by a clean linen apron, and her animated 
face, looked yet exceedingly well, and vindicated 
completely her claim to be the fountain-head and 
original of the beauty of her children. 

Isabell lifted her stocking, as her mother, 
followed by Nelly, came briskly towards the green, 
and began to knit with nervous fingers, making 
clumsy noises with her wires. Janet stared at the 
approaching figures stupidly with fixed eyes ; while 
little Katie, pausing at last, suspended her chain 


stands, good man, his ruddy face whitened over, of gowans over her round sun-burnt arm, and lifted 
and his fourteen stone of comfortable substance | her sunny eyes with a little wonderment, but no 
fully needing all the foundation it has to stand | very great concern. 


upon ; so Isabell returns to her knitting with such | 


‘* 1m sure it “s no because she ‘s of ony use at 


energy that the sound of her * wires’’ is audible | hame, that I should scruple to let her away,” said 
at the mill-door, and John Stewart, turning round, | Mrs. Stewart, “‘ for she ’s an idle monkey, never 


looks proudly at his bairns, 


doing a hand’s turn from morning till night; but 


Janet stands on the threshold of the house, | ye see she never hauds hersel in right order, and 
peeping out ; and Janet by no means looks so well | she would just be a fash at the Castle.’’ 
as her sisters. She has a heavier, darker face, a} 
thick, ungainly figure, and looks anything but | and there is a glow on the face of the staid Isabell ; 
good-humored. They are all dressed in a very, but little Katie again unconsciously sings, and 
— style, in home-made linen, with broad | looks up with her sunny, wondering, unconcerned 
lue and white stripes ; and their frocks are made | eyes into her mother’s face. 


in much the same form as the modern pinafore. 


At the Castle! Intense grows the gaze of Janet, 


** Nae fear; if she ’s no content, Lady Betty 


But —_ as its material is, Janet has the skirt | will send her hame,”’ said the nurse ; ‘* but ye see 


of her ¢ 
waist—*‘ kilted,’’ as she calls it—exhibiting a 
considerable stretch of blue woollen petticoat 


ress folded up, and secured round her | Lady Anne, she ’s never done crying for little Katie 


Stewart.” 
There is a slight momentary contraction of 


below ; for Janet has been employed in the house, | Isabell’s forchead, and then the flush passes from 
‘ay reason of her superior strength, assisting her | her face, and the wires cease to strike each other 


mother, and the stout maid-servant within. 
Over Katie’s red lip come little gushes of song, 


| 


spasmodically, and she, too, looks up at her 
mother, interested, but no longer anxious. She is 


as she bends over the daisies in her lap, and threads | not jealous of the little bright sister—only Isabell 


them. 
ing; but the happy little voice runs on uncon- 
sciously, with quick breaks und interruptions like 
‘breath. 

‘* Katie, I disma ken what yo think ye ‘re gaun 
to be,”’ said the womanly eldersister. ‘ Ye never 
do a turn ; and it ’s no as if ye got onything hard. 
Woman, if I had the like of thae bonnie thread 
stockings to work instead of ¢hir, I would never 
stop till they were done!” 

** But [’m no you, Bell,’’ said Katie, running on 
without a pause into her song. 

“ Threading gowans !—they ‘re of nae use in this 
world ’’ continued the mentor. ‘ What is’t 
for ?”’ 

** Just they ‘re bonnie,"’ said little Katie, 

“They ‘re bonnie !’’ Isabell received the ex- 
cuse with as much contempt as Lady Anne’s at- 
.tendant had just done. 


| 
| 


The child dees not know that she is sing- | yearns and longs for the universal love which Katie 


does by no means appreciate yet, and cannot well 
understand how it is that Katie is always the 
dearest—always the dearest! It is the grandest 
distinction in the world, the other little mind muses 
unconsciously, and Isabell submits to be second 
with a sigh. 

‘* Such a like sicht she is, trailing about the 
burnside a’ the hours of the day,’’ exclaimed the 
mother, surveying Kutie’s soiled frock with dis- 
may. é 
2 Hout ! Mrs. Stewart,”’ said the patronizing 
nurse, ‘* what needs ye fash about it. Naebody 
expects to see your little ane put on like the bairns 
that come about the Castle.”’ 

Mrs. Stewart drew herself up. ‘* Thank ye for 
your guid opinion, Nelly ; but I'll hae naebody 
make allowances for my bairn, Gang in to the 
house this moment, Katie, and get on a clean frock. 


“Eh, Bell, woman !—ch, Katie !’’ exclaimed | It’s Lady Anne that’s wanting ye, and no a com- 


Janet, descending from the garden paling with a 

at leap, ‘‘there’s wee Lady Anne sitting on 
the burnside, and there ’s — speaking to my 
father. She’s wanting somet ning for, look at 
‘him, how he’s pointing here. Eh, Bell, what 
will ’t be?” 

-* Weel, Nelly, gang in-by, and ask the wife,” 
-gaid the miller; ‘‘ it’s no in my hands. I never 
meddle wi’ the bairns.’’ 

‘The bairas! she ‘'s wanting some of us,” cried 
Janet. 

Isabell’s stocking dropped on her knee, and they 
umatched Nelly into the house; but little Katie 


mon body ; and ye ‘ve forbears and kin of your ain 
as guid as most fulk. Gang in this minute, and 
get yoursel sorted. Ye’ve to gang to the Castle 
with Lady Anne.” 

Reluctantly Katie rose. ‘‘I’m no wanting to 
gang to the Castle! I’m no heeding about Lady 
Anne !** 

‘*Eh, Katie!’’ exclaimed Isabell under her 
breath, looking up to her wistfully ; but the little 
capricious favorite could already afford to think 
lightly of the love which waited on her at every 
turn. 





Mrs. Stewart had a temper—a rather decided 
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and unequivocal one, as the miller well knew. 
‘“¢ Yell do what you ’re bidden, and that this mo- 
ment,”’ she said, with a slight stamp of her foot. 
‘** Gang in, and Merran will sort ye ; and see ye 
disobey me if ye daur !”” 

Isabell rose and led the little pouting Katie 
away, with asecretsigh. No one sought or cared 
for her, as they did for this little petulant spoiled 
child ; and Isabell, too, was pretty, and kind, and 
gentle, and had asort of sad involuntary conscious- 
ness of those advantages which still failed to place 
her on the same platform with the favorite. Dull 
Janet, who was not pretty, envied little Katie ; 
but Isabell did not envy her. She only sighed, 
with a blank feeling, that no one loved her, as every 
one loved her sister. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘* But Lady Betty never wears them, and what ’s 
the use o’ a’ thae bonnie things?” asked little 
Katie, after the first burst of admiration was over, 
and she stood at leisure contemplating the jewels 
of the Ladies Erskine—not a very brilliant display, 
for the house of Kellie was anything but rich. 

‘If we had had a king and queen o’ our ain, 
and no thae paughty Germans—or even if it 
werena for that weary union, taking away our 
name from us—us that never were conquered yet, 
and wadna be if the haill world joined to do it— 
Lady Betty wad wear the braw family diamonds 
in the queen’s presence-cha’mer,’”’ said Bauby 
Rodger, Lady Betty’s maid; ‘ but wha’s gaun to 
travel a lang sea-voyage for the sake of a fremd 
queen and a fremd court? And ye wadna hae 
ladies gaun glittering about the house wi’ a’ thae 
shining things on ilkadays, and naebody to see 
them. Na, na. Ye’re but a wee bairn, Katie 
Stewart; ye dinna ken.” 

‘“* But I think they ’re awfu’ grand, Bauby, and 
I like that muckle ane the best. Do you think 
the queen has as grand things as thae ?”’ 

* Weel, I'll no say for this new queen,”’ said 
the candid Bauby. ‘* She ’s only come of a wee 
German family, wi’ lands no sae muckle, und nae- 
body would daur to say half as rich and fruitfal, 
as thir Kellie Jands in Fife; but fur our ain auld 
queens—didna they gang covered owre frae head 
to fit with pearls and rubies, and embroideries of 
gold, and diamonds in their croon as big as my twa 
nieves.”* 

And Bauby placed these same clenched ‘ nieves,”’ 
articles of the most formidable size, close together, 
and held them up to the admiring gaze of little 
Katie ; for Bauby was an enthusiast, and would 
utterly have scorned the Koh-i-noor. 

‘* Bauby,”’ inquired the little visitor, “‘ am I to 
stay at the Castle ?”’ 

**Ye’re up the brae, my woman,’’ was the in- 
direct response. ‘* Nae doubt your father’s a very 
decent man, and ye ’re noan ill bairn yoursel, and 
come of creditable folk; but there ’s mony a wee 
Miss, atwaen this and the sea would be blythe to 
come to Kellie, to be bred up with Lady Anne ; 
and it’s naebody but you, Katie Stewart. My 
certy, ye ’re a favored bairn.”’ 

It seemed that Katie was slightly inclined to 
dispute this proposition, for she twisted up the hem 
of her little blue linen apron, and held down her 
aon and pouted—but she made no articulate 
re; . 

Te Where ’s little Katie?’’ cried Lady Anne, 
entering the room in haste and eagerness which 
gavo some color. to her small pale face. ‘‘ Katie, 
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your mother’s ben in the drawing-room, and she 
says you re to stay.” 

But Katie still pouted, and still made a roll of 
the hem of her apron. 

‘* You ’re no ill-pleased to stay with me, Ka- 
tie ?’’ whispered Lady Anne, stealing her arm 
round her little playmate’s neck. 

** But [’ll never see my mother,’’ said Katie, 
gradually bursting into a little petulant fit of 
tears—‘‘ nor Bell, nor the burn. I dinna want to 
stay at the Castle. I want to gang hame.”’ 

‘© OQ, Katie, will ye no stay with me?’’ cried 
poor little Lady Anne, tightening her grasp, and 
Joining in the tears. 

But Katie, stoutly rebellious, struggled out of 
the grasp of her affectionate friend, and again de- 
manded to go home. 

‘*Hame, indeed! My certy, ye wad get plenty 
of hame if I had the guiding of ye,”’ said Bauby 
Rodger. ‘* Gang hame !—just let her, Lady Anno 
—to work stockings, and learn the Single Carritch, 
and sleep three in a bed. She was to have gotten 
the wee closet wi’ the grand wee bed, and red cur- 
tains, and to have learned to dance and play the 
spinnet, and behave hersel, and see the first folk 
in the land. But let her gang hame. J wadna 
stop her. She ’ll never be a lady ; she ‘ll learn to 
milk the cow, and gather the tatties, and marry a 
weaver out of Arncreoch !”’ 

Katie had been gradually drying her tears. 
**T ll no marry a weaver,’’ exclaimed the child 
indignantly, with an angry flush on her face. 
“Til no milk cows and work stockings. I will 
be a lady; and I dinna like ye, Bauby Rodger !”’ 

‘Weel, my woman, I’m no heeding,’’ said 
Bauby with a laugh ; “ but though ye dinna like 
me, ye canna hinder me doing what my lady bids. 
There ’s nae use fetching noo; for your face maun 
be washed, and ye maun gang in to Lady Betty's 
drawing-room and see your mother.”’ 

It was by no means an. easy achievement, this 
washing of Katie’s face ; and the mild Lady Anne 
looked on in awe and wonder as her wilful playfel- 
low struggled in those great hands of Bauby’s, to 
which she was wont to resign herself as into the 
hands of a giant-—for Bauby was nearly six feet 
high, and ey thick and strong, with 
immense red hands, and an arm nearly as thick as 
Katie’s waist. At last, with this great arm passed 
round Katie’s neck, securing the pretty head with 
unceremonious tightness, the good-humored Glum- 
dalca overpowered her struggling charge, and the 
feat was accomplished. 

Glowing from the fresh clear water, and with 
those soft rings of hair a little disordered on her 
white temples, this little face of Katie’s contrasted 
very strangely with Lady Anne’s, as they went 
together through the great stately gallery to Lady 
Betty's drawing-room. Lady Anne had the advan- 
tage of height, and promised to be tall; while 
Katie's little figure, plum and round as it already 
was, gave no indication of ever even reaching the 
middle stature ;—but the small dark head of the 
earl’s daughter, with its thoughtful serious expres- 
sion, looked only like the shadow beside the sun- 
shine, in presence of the infant beauty whose hand 
she held. Neither of them were tastefully dressed— 
the science was unknown then, so far as regarded 
children ; but the quaint little old-woman garments 
pleased no less than amused you, when you saw 
the bright child's face of Katie, while they only 
added to the gravity and paleness of the quiet Lady 
Anne. 
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This long, gaunt, dreary gallery—how the little 
footsteps echo through it! ‘There is a door stand- 
ing ajar. Who has dared to open the door of the 

at drawing-room '—but as it is open, quick, 
little Katie, look in. 

Only once before has Katie had a glimpse of this 
magnificent apartment. It looks very cold—sadly 
dreary and deathlike, especially as you know 
that that little black speck just appearing at 
the corner window is the point of the mournful 
escutcheon put up there, not a very long time ago, 
when Lady Kellie died ; and somehow the room 
looks, with its dismal, breathless atmosphere, as if 
solemn assemblies took place in it every night. 
Look at those couches, with their corners inclined 
towards each other, as if even now spectral visit- 
ants bent over to whisper in each other’s ears ; 
and here, beside this great, stiff, high-backed chair, 
is a little low one, with embroidered covers, look- 
ing as if some fair antique lady, in rustling silk 
and lace, had drawn it ae to a stately matron’s 
side, and was talking low and earnestly, craving or 
receiving counsel. Here some one, with heavy 
chair drawn apart, has been looking at that por- 
trait. Has been looking !—one feels with an in- 
voluntary thrill, that, leaning back on these velvet 
cushions, some presence to whom the fair Erskine, 
whose pictured face he contemplates on the wall, 
was dear in the old times, may be looking now, 
though we see him not ; and the fair Erskine per- 
chance leans on his shoulder too, and smiles to see 
her portrait. Close the door reverently, children, 
and leave it to the dead. 

In now through this matted passage to a room 
of much smaller dimensions, with windows look- 
ing over a fair green country to the far away sea ; 
and this is a living room, cheerful to see after the 
awe of the great drawing-room. At the side of 
the great hearth, in which a bright fire was burn- 
ing, Lady Betty sits in a large arm-chair. She is 
not much above twenty, but seems to think it 
necessary that she should look very grave and com- 
posed in her capacity of head of the house—feini- 
nine head of the house, for Lord Kellie still lives and 





rules his household. Lady Betty's dress is of dark 
silk, not the newest, and over it she wears a hand- 
kerchief of delicate white muslin, with a narrow 
embroidered border, A white muslin apron, with 
corresponding embroideries, covers tle front of 
her dress, which has deep f.lling ruffles of lace at 
the elbows, and a stiff stomacher which you 
searcely can see under those folds of muslin. 
Over her arms are drawn long black silk gloves 
without fingers, and she wears a ring or two of 
some value. Her head is like a tower with its 
waves of dark hair combed up from the brow, and 
her stature scarcely needs that addition, for all 
the Erskines are tall. Little Katie is really awed 
now, and feels that there is something grand 
in sheltering under the shadow of Lady Betty’s 
wing. 

Mrs. Stewart stands before Lady Betty engaged 
in earnest conversation with her. Not because 
Mrs. Stewart is humble, and chooses this attitude 
as the most suitable, but because Mrs. Stewart is 
earnest, and being in the habit of using the in- 
strument of gesture a good deal, has risen to make 
it more forcible. One of her hands is lifted up, 
and she holds out the other, on which now and 
then she taps with her substantial fingers to em- 
phasize her words. 

** You sce, my lady, we have nae occasion to be 


bairns. My man, I am thankful to say, is a de- 
cent man, and a well-doing, and if we ’re 5 4 
we ‘ll have something to leave to them that come 
after us; but I dinna dispute the advantage of 
being brought up at the Castle. The Castle’s ae 
thing, the mill’s anither; but I must have my 
conditions, or Katie Stewart must come hame.”’ 

‘* Well, Mrs. Stewart, let me hear your condi- 
tions,” said Lady Betty, graciously. ‘I have no 
doubt they are very sensible ; let me hear them.” 

‘*She mustna be learned to lightlie her ain 
friends—they ’re a creditable kindred, no to be 
thought shame of. She ’s no to think hersel better 
than Isabell and Janet, her ain sisters. She's to 
come to the mill aye when she can win, to keep 
her from pride she has nae right to. I ‘ll not suffr 
the natural band to be broken, my lady ; though 
she is to be brought up with Lady Anne, she ’s 
still just little Katie Stewart of Kellie Mill. That's 
my most special condition.” 

** Very right; no one could possibly object to 
it,”’ said Lady Betty. 

‘** And she’s to get to the kirk. Your lady- 
ship’s maid could leave her at Arnereoch, and we Il 
meet her there on the road to Carnbee kirk, Lady 
Betty. She ’s at no hand to gang down to Pitten- 
weem to the English chapel. I couldna suffer 
that.’’ 

**T will not ask you, Mrs. Stewart,’’ said Lady 
Betty, gently. 

** And she ’s to get nae questions but the right 
question book. It’s easy bending the minds of 
bairns, and-I canna have her turned to the English 
way, my lady. I-couldna do with that; but, 
granting a’ thae conditions, and as lang as she ‘s 
happy and keeps in her health, and behaves hersel, 
I’ve nae objection to her staying at the Castle.” 

‘* Eh, Mrs. Stewart, I’m glad !”’ exclaimed Lady 
Anne. 

**But ye dinna say a word yoursel, you mon- 
key,’ said the mother, drawing Katie forward. 
** Are ye no proud of being asked to stay wi’ Lady 
Anne at the Castle?’ 

Katie made a long pause, though the anxious 
questioning eyes of Anne were upon her, and her 
mother’s imperative fingers were’ beginning to 
tighten on her shoulder; for Katie was wilful, and 
would neither be coaxed nor coerced. At last her 
mingled feelings gained utterance slowly. 

**T would like to be a lady,”’ said Katie, stoutly 
resisting her mother’s endeavor to pull her a step 
forward ; ‘* but I like Bell, and I like the burn- 
side—and you, mother.” 

Well for Katie that she added the last clause— 
it touched her mother’s heart, and interrupted the 
anathema which she was about to launch at the 
unoffending burn. 

** Bell will be better without ye—ye did nothing 
but keep her idle ; and the burnside winna rin 
away—ye can come and see it and me, Katie. 
We'll miss ye at hame, for a’ the little mischief 
ye are.”’ 

There was a slight quaver in Mrs. Stewart's 
voice ; but now Lady Betty rose, with that mag- 
nificent rustling sound which to Katie seemed so- 
grand and awtul, to offer, with her own hand, a 
~ little glass of wine. 

n a corner near one of the windows, at an 
elaborately-carved escritoire, sat another young 
lady, so very silent that it was some time before 
you became aware of her presence. Materials for 
some of the ‘‘ fancy’’ works of the time lay on a 
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was writing, painfully copying some measured 
ao out of one manuscript-book into another. 

ady Betty, the young head and ruler of the house, 
was super-careful in ‘‘ doing her duty’’ to her 
sisters ; so Janet, now too old for writing copies, 
conscientiously spent an hour every day, under 
Lady Betty’s own superintendence, in copying 
medicinal recipes to improve her hand. 

One end of the room was filled with a great 
book-case of carved oak. On the other side stood 
a spinnet with fragile legs and ornaments of ivory. 
The middle of the apartment was carpeted, but 
round the sides you still saw the beautifully clear 
waxed floor, in which the light glimmered and 
unwary walkers slid. Great window-seats, with 
heavy soft cushions covered with dark velvet, lined 
the three windows at the other end, and an elabo- 
rate embroidered screen stood in the corner beside 
Lady Janet's escritoire. The walls were wain- 
scoted, polished and glimmering like the floor, and 
some family portraits darkened rather than en- 
livened the sombre coloring of the room. Bui still 
it was a very grand room, and little Katie Stewart 
trembled, even when bidden, to draw that tremen- 
dous lumbering velvet footstool, which looked like 
a family-coach, to the fireside, and to sit down on 
it, with her pretty head almost touching Lady 
Betty’s knee. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


In the west room, which opens off this long dim 
gallery, Lady Anne Erskine sits busied with some 
embroidery. ‘This apartment, too, is wainscoted, 
and has a slippery waxed floor, only partiall 
carpeted, and the window is high up in the wall, 
and gives a singular prison-like aspect to the 
room. ‘The light slants full on the dark head of 
Lady Anne, as she bends it very slightly over the 
embroidery frame, which has been raised so high 
that she may have light enough to work without 
much stooping. Quite in shadow lics this space 
under the window ; but, near the middle of the 
room, the sunshine, streaming in from the western 
sky, makes a strong daguerreotype of the heavy 
massive frame and little panes of the casement. In 
this shady place stands Katie Stewart, holding a 
book high up in both her hands tv reach the light. 
She is fourteen now, and as tall as she will ever 
be, which is not saying much; but those blue 
sunny eyes, earnestly lifted to the elevated book, 
are as exuberant in light and mirth as ever, and 
are, indeed, such overflowing, dancing eyes as 
one seldom sees in any other than an Trish face. 
Her hair has grown a little longer, and is no more 
permitted to stray about her white brow in golden 
rings, but is shed behind her ears, and put in ig- 
noble thraldom. And, with all its infant beauty 
undiminished, the face has not lost the pctulant, 
wilful expression of its earlier childhood—the lips 
= sumetimes still, the soft forehead contracts— 

ut tall, awkward, good Lady Anne looks down 
from her high seat upon little Katie, and watches 
the pretty changeful features with the quick ob- 
servation of love. 

The dress of both is considerably improved, for 
Katie now wears a fine woollen stuff called crape, 
and Lady Anne’s gown is silk. With a point 
before and a point behind, the dresses fit closely 
round the waist, and the sleeves are short, and ter- 
minate at the elbow with a cuff of fine snow-white 
linen. Lean and unhandsome are the arms of the 
quick-growing tall Lady Anne; but Katie’s are as 
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round and white as Anne’s are angular, and look 
all the better for want of the long black lace gloves 
which her friend wears. 

It is a very elaborate piece of embroidery this, 
over which hole Anne bends, and has been the 
burden and oppression of four or five years bygone, 
for Lady Betty, who has had her full share in 
spoiling Katie Stewart, rigidly ‘‘ does her duty” 
to her own young sister; and Anne has been 
forced to do her duty, and her embroidery too, 
many a fair hour, while Katie did little more than 
idle by her side. 

But now hold up higher still, that it may catch 
the receding, fuinter-shining light, this precious 
quarto, little Katie. Not very many books are to 
be had in Kellie Castle which the young ladies 
much a the dearer is this Gentle 
Shepherd ; and Lady Anne’s embroidery goes on 
cheerfully as the sweet little voice at her side, 
with a considerable fragrance of Fife in its accent, 
reads aloud to her the kindly old-fashioned obso- 
lete book. It was not old-fashioned then; for 
Lady Betty's own portrait, newly painted, repre- 
sents her in the guise of a —— and little 
Katie sings songs about crooks and reeds, and 
Amintas and Chloes who ‘ tend a few sheep,”’ and 
the sentiment of the time sees try only in 
Arcadia, So the two girls read their Allan Ram- 
say, and fancy there never was a story like the 
Gentle Shepherd. 

Now it darkens, and higher and higher little 
Katie holds her book ; but that daguerreotype on 
the floor of the bright window-panes, and strong 
marked bars of their frame, fades and grows faint ; 
—and now Lady Anne not unwillingly draws her 
needle for the last time through the canvass, and 
little Katie elevates herself on tiptoe, and contracts 
her sunny brows with earnest gazing on the great 
dim page. Softly steps the Lady Anne from her 
high seat—softly, lest she should interrupt the 
reader, stirs the slumbering fire, till half-a-dozen 
dancing flames leap up and fill the room with ruddy, 
wavering light. So eae no longer to catch that 
dubious ray from the window, little Katie, but, 
with one light bound, throw yourself by the side 
of this bright hearth, and slant your great Allan 
Ramsay in the close embrace of your soft arms ; 
while the good Lady Anne draws a low chair to the 
other side of the fire, and, clasping her hands in her 
lap, peacefully listens, and looks at the reader and 
the book. 

You need no curtain for that high window—and 
now the strong bars of the casement mark them- 
selves out against the clear frosty blue of the March 
sky, and stars begin to shine in the panes. A 
strange aspect the room has with those dark glim- 
mering walls, and this uncurtained window. Deep 
gloomy corners shadow it all round, into which the 
fire sends fitful gleams, invading the darkness ; 
and the centre of the room, between the hearth and 
the opposite wall, is ruddy and bright. Lady 
Anne, with her thin long arms crossed on her knee, 
sits almost motionless, reclining on her high- 
backed chair, and looking at Katie ; while Katie, 
with one hand held up to shield her flushed face, 
embraces Allan Ramsay closely with the other, 
and reads. Neither of them, were they not ab- 
sorbed in this wonderful book, would like to sit in 
the dark room alone with those mysterious shadowy 
corners, and that glimmering door slightly ove. 
ing to and fro with the draught from the windy 
gallery. But they are not here, these two girls ; 
they are out among the summer glens and ficlds, 
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beside the fragrant burnside with Peggie, or on the | 
hill with the Gentle Shepherd. 

But there is a heavy foot in the passage, pacing 
along towards the west room, and immediately the 
glimmering door is thrown open, and with a re- 
sounding step enters Bauby Rodger. 

**Save us! are ye a’ in the dark, my lady?” 
exclaimed Bauby ; ‘‘ never dune yet wi’ that weary 
book ; but I'll tell ye something to rouse ye, Lady | 
Anne. I’ve laid out Lady Betty’s wedding gown! 
in the state cham’er, and it ’s the grandest-looking 
thing ever ye saw. Lady Betty hersel is in the 
drawing-room wi’ my lord. If ye want to see ’t 
afore it’s on, ye maun gang now.” 

Lady Anne was docile, and rose at once. 
**Come, Katie,’ she said, holding out her hand 
as Bauby proceeded to light the lamp. 

But Katie contracted her brows, and clung to 
her book, ‘I want to see about Peggie. Never 
mind Lady Betty’s gown; we'll see it the morn, 
Lady Anne,” 

‘Do what you’re bidden, Miss Katie,’’ ad- 
vised Bauby Rodger in an imperative tone. 

“What I’m bidden! I’m no Lady Anne’s 
maid like you,”’ retorted Katie. 

‘‘ Nobody means that; never mind Bauby,”’ 
said Lady Anne entreatingly. ‘* I would do any- 
thing you asked me, Katie; will you come now 
for me ?”’ 

Again the sunny brows contracted—the little 
obstinate hand held fast by the book—and then 
Katie suddenly sprang to her feet. * Ill do what 
you want me, Lady Anne—I ’ll aye do what you 
want me—for you never refuse me.”’ 

The lamp was lighted by this time, and fully 
revealed Katie’s flushed fuce to the scrutiny of 
Bauby Rodger. 

*¢ Oh, Miss Katie, the like o’ that!’’ exclaimed 
the careful guardian; ‘‘ such a face wi’ sitting on 
the fire! And what would Lady Betty say tome, 
think ye, if she saw it, for letting ye get sae muckle 
2’ your ain way ?”’ 

atie made no answer; she only pulled, half in 
mirth, half in anger, a lock of very red hair which 
had escaped from under Bauby’s close cap, and 
then, taking Lady Anne’s hand, hurried her away 
at quite an undignified pace, singing as she went, 
**To daunton me, to daunton me,”’’ in defiance. 

‘Ane canna be angry at that bairn,’’ said 
Bauby to herself, as she bundled up the stray tress 
unceremoniously under her cap; ‘*‘she has mair 
spunk in her little finger than Lady Anne has in 
a’ her buik, and she’s a mischievous ill-deedy 
thing ; but = a body canna but like the little ane. 
Pity them that have the guiding o’ her when she 
comes to years, fur discreet years she ‘ll never 

Whereupon Bauby, to console herself, caught 
up the distant music which she heard passing 
through the long gallery ; and being a desperate 
Jacobite, and traitor to the established govern- 
ment, sang with energy the concluding verse— 


To see King James at Edinburgh cross 
Wi’ fifty thousand foot and horse, 

And the usurper forced to flee, 

Oh that is what maist would wanton me ! 


In the chamber of state a lamp was burning, 
which revealed Lady Betty’s wedding gown, ra- 
diant in its rich stiff folds, spread at full length 
upon the bed for the inspection of the new comers. 


of its wf stood a figure very unlike the dress. 
It was Lady Janet Erskine, now a tall, pale, rather 
graceful young woman of two-and-twenty—of a 
ave, kind temper, whose quietness hid very deep 
eelings. Lady Janet’s arms were clasped about 
the pillar on which she leaned, and her slight 
figure shook with convulsive sobs. As the girls 
entered, she hurriedly untwined her arms, and 
turned away, but not before the quick observant 
Katie had seen her eyes red with weeping, and 
discovered the eaten: et emotions, which could 
scarcely be coerced into absolute silence, even for 
the moment which sufficed her to hasten from the 
room. 
“Eh, Katie, is it not bonnie?” said Lady 
Anne. 
Katie replied not, for her impatient, curious, 
petulant mind burned to investigate the mystery ; 
and the sympathies of her quick and vivid nature 
were easily roused. Katie did not care now for 
the wedding gown; the sad face of Lady Janet 
= more interesting than Lady Betty’s beautiful 
ress. 7 
But avery beautiful dress it was. Rich silk, 
so thick and strong that, according to the vernac- 
ular description, it could ‘‘ stand it’s lane ;”’ and 
of a delicate color, just bright and fresh enough to 
contrast prettily with the elaborate white satin 
petticoat which appeared under the open robe in 
front. At the elbows were deep graceful falls of 
rich lace ; but Katie scarcely could realize the 
sibility of the grave Lady Betty appearing in a 
costume so magnificent. She was to appear in it, 
however, no later than to-morrow ; for to-morrow 
the wise young head of the household was to go 
away, and to be known no more as Lady Betty 
Erskine, but as Elizabeth, Lady Colville. The in- 
timation of this approaching change had been a 
great shock to all in Kellie; but now, in the ex- 
citement of its completion, the family forgot for 
the moment how great their loss was to be. 

‘** And to-morrow, Katie, is Lordie’s birthday,”’ 
said Lady Anne, as they returned to the west 
room. 

On the low chair which Lady Anne had left by 
the fireside, the capacious seat of which contained 
the whole of his sinall person, feet and all, reposed 
a child, with hair artificially curled round his face, 
and a little mannish formal suit, in the elaborate 
fashion of the time. 

‘* The morn’s my birthday,’’ echoed the little 
fellow. ‘*‘Mamma’s to gie me grand cakes, and 
I’m to wear a braw coat and a sword, and to be 
Lord Colville’s best man; for Lord Colville will 
be my uncle, Katie, when he marrics Auntie 
Betty.” 

** Whisht, Lordie, you ’re no to speak so loud,” 
said Katie Stewart. 

** What way am Inotospeak soloud? Mamma 
never says that—just Auntie Anne and Auntie 
Janet; but I like you, Katie, because you ’re 
bonnie.”’ 

‘* And Bauby says you ’re to marry her, Lordie, 
when you grow a man,” said Lady Anne. 

‘* Ay, but mamma says no; for she says Katie ’s 
no a — lady, and [’m to marry naebody but a 
grand lady; but I like Katie best for all that.” 

**I wouldna marry you,” retorted the saucy 
Katie ; ‘for I’ll be a big woman, Lordie, when 
you ’re only a bairn.”’ 

‘* Bauby says you'll never be big. If you were 





But at the foot of the bed, leaning upon the heavy 
massy pillar which supported the faded splendor 


as old as Auntie Betty, you would aye be wee,” 
sajd the little heir. 
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Katie raised her hand menacingly, and looked 
fierce. The small Lord Erskine burst into a loud 
fit of laughter. He, too, was a spoiled child. 

‘I'll be five the morn,’’ continued the boy ; 
‘‘and I’m to be the best man. I saw Auntie 
Janet greeting. What makes her greet?’’ 

‘* Lordie, I wish you would speak low!’’ ex- 
claimed Lady Anne. 

‘* Mamma says I’m to be Earl of Kellie, and I 
may speak any way I like,” returned the heir. 

‘** But. you shanna speak any way you lik@!”’ 
cried the rebellious Katie, seizing the small lord 
with her soft little hands, which were by no means 
destitute of force. ‘* You shanna say anything to 
vex Lady Janet!” 

** What for?’’ demanded Lordie, struggling in 
her grasp. 

‘¢ Because I ’ll no let you,” said the determined 
Katie. 

The spoiled child looked furiously in her face, 
and struck out with his clenched hand ; but Katie 
grasped and held it fast, returning his stare with 
8 look which silenced him. The boy began to 
whimper, and to appeal to Lady Anne ; but Lady 
Anne, in awe and admiration, looked on and in- 
terfered not, fervently believing that never before 
had there been such a union of brilliant qualities 
as now existed in the person of Katie Stewart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* But what makes Lady Janet greet?’ Katie 
eould not answer the question to her own satis- 
faction. 

Poor Lady Janet! A certain Sir Robert had 
been for a year or two aconstant visitor at Kellie ; 
his residence was at no great distance ; and he 
had lost no opportunity of recommending himself 
to the quiet, intense Janet Erskine. He was a 
respectable, ‘average man; handsome enough, 
clever enough, attractive enough, to make his 
opportunities abundantly sufficient for his pur- 

e; and for a while Lady Janet had been very 
appy- But then the successful Sir Robert began 
to be less assiduous, to come seldom, to grow cold ; 
and Janet droopedand grew pale uncomplainingly, 
refusing, with indignation, to confess that anything 
had grieved her. The earl had not noticed the 
rogress of this affair, and now knew no reason 
for his daughter’s depressed spirits and failing 
health ; while Lady Betty, sadly observing it all, 
thought it best to take no open notice, but rather 
to encourage her sister to overcome an inevitable 
sorrow. 

But the Lady Erskine, Lordie’s widowed mother, 
thought and decided differently. At present she 
was rather a ay, unnecessary person 
in Kellie; for Lady Betty’s judicious and firm 
hand held the reins of government, and left her 
sister-in-law very little possibility of interference. 
This disappointment of Janet’s was quite a god- 
send fur Lady Erskine—she took steps immediately 
of the most peremptory kind. 

For hints, and even lectures, had no effect on 
Sir Robert, when she applied them. Less and 
less frequent became his visits—paler and paler 
grew the cheeks of Janet, and Lady Erskine 
thought she was perfectly justified in her coup-de- 
main. 

So she wrote to an honorable military Erskine, 
who, knowing very little about his younger sister, 
did perfectly agree with his brother's widow, that 
a gvod settlement for Janet was exceedingly 
desirable, and that an opportunity for securing it 
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was by no means to be neglected. She wrote—he 
came, and with him the crisis of Janet Erskine’s 
fate. 

For the faithless Sir Robert and the belligerent 
brother had some private conversation ; and there- 
after Sir Robert sought his forsaken lady, and, by 
his changed manner, revived fora little her droop- 
ing heart; but then a strange proposal struck 
harshly on Lady Janet’s ear. Her brother had 
interfered. To escape from his interference, Sir 
Robert proposed that their long-delayed marriage 
should be hurried—immediate—secret ; and that 
she should leave Kellie with him that very night, 
‘**that there may be no collision between your 
brother and myself.’’ Fatal words these were, and 
they sank like so many stones into Janet Erskine’s 
heart. 

And for this the little loud, spoiled lordie had 
seen her weeping—for this, Katie had observed 
those terrible sobs. The poor fated Lady Jane !— 
thus compelled to take the cold and reluctant hand 
which only under compulsion was offered to her, 
now feeling more than ever that the heart was 
lost. To elope too—to mock the wild expedient 
of passion with these hearts of theirs—the one iced 
over with indifference, the other paralyzed with 
misery. It was a sad fate. 

And if she hesitated—if she refused—then, 
alas! to risk the life of the belligerent brother— 
the life of the cold Sir Robert—to lose the life of 
one. So there was no help or rescue for her, 
wherever she looked ; and, with positive anguish 
throbbing in her heart, she prepared for her 
flight. 

It is late at night, and Katie Stewart is very 
wakeful, and cannot rest. Through her window 
look the stars, severe and pale, for the sky is 
frosty, clear, and cold. Katie has lain long, turn- 
ing to meet those unwearying eyes her own wide 
open wakeful ones, and feeling very ecrie, and just 
a little afraid—for certainly there are steps in that 
gallery without, though all the house has been 
hushed and at rest for more than one long hour. 

So, in a sudden paroxysm of fear, which takes 
the character of boldness, Katie springs from her 
little bed, and softly opens the door. There are 
indeed steps in the gallery, and Katie, from her 
dark corner, sees two stealthy figures creeping 
towards the stair, from the door of Lady Janct’s 
room. But Katie's fright gradually subsides, and 
melts into wonder, as she perccives that Bauby 
Rodger, holding a candle in her hand, and walking 
with such precaution as is dreadful to see, goes 
first, and that it is quite impossible to prevent 
these heavy steps of hers from making some faint 
impression on the silence. 

And behind her, holding up with fingers which 
tremble sadly the heavy folds of that long riding- 
skirt, is not that Lady Janet? Very sad, as if 
her heart were breaking, looks Lady Janet’s face ; 
and Katie sees her cast wistful, longing glances 
towards the closed door of —_ Betty’s room. 
Alas! for there peacefully, with grave sweet 
thoughts, unfearing for the future, untroubled for 
the past, reposes the bride who shall go forth with 
honor on the morrow ; while here, with her great 
grief in her face, feeling herself guilty, forsaken, 
wishing nothing so much as to close her eyes this 
night forever, pauses her innocent, unhappy sister 
—a bride also, and a fugitive. 

And so the two figures disappear down the stair. 
Cold, trembling, and afraid, Katie pauses in her 








corner. But now the gallery is quite dark, and 
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she steals into her room again, where at least there 
are always the stars looking in unmoved upon her 
vigils ; but it is a very restless night for Katie. 

ery early, when the April morning has not 
fairly dawned, she is up again. Still interested, 
still curious, eager to discover what ails Lady 
Janet, and where she has gone. 

The hall below is quite still; no one is yet up 
in the castle, important as this day is ; and Katie 
steals down the great staircase, on a vague mission 
of investigation. Upon a little table in the hall, 
under those huge antlers which frown so ghost- 
like in the uncertain morning light, stands the 
candlestick which Bauby Rodger carried last 
night ; and, as Katie’s curiosity examines the 
only tangible sign that what she saw was real, 
a not a dream, and sees that the candle in it 
has burnt down to the socket and wasted away, 
she hears a step behind her—although Katie 
recvils with some fear when she beholds again the 
omnipresent Bauby. 

‘““What gars ye rise sae early?’’ exclaimed 
Bauby, with some impatience. ‘It’s no your 
common way, Katie Stewart. Eh me! eh me!’’ 
added the faithful servant of Kellie, looking at the 
candlestick, and wringing her great hands. 

** What ails ye, Bauby ?”’ 

“It’s been loot burn down to the socket—and 
it ’sa’ my wyte! Gude forgie me!—how was I 
to mind a’ thing! Thelight ’s burnt out; but ye 
dinna ken what that means. And what gars ye 
look at me, bairn, wi’ sie reproochfu’ een?”’ 

‘What does ‘t mean, Bauby?’’ asked Katie 
Stewart. 

‘« It’s the dead of the house—this auld house 
of Kellie,’’ said Bauby mournfully, ‘ When a 
light ’s loot waste down to the socket, and die of 
itsel’, it’s an emblem of the house. The race 
maun dwine away like the light, and gang out in 
darkness. Oh that it hadna been my blame !” 

‘** But Bauby, I couldna sleep last night, and I 
saw ye. Where were ye taking Lady Janet?” 

‘* The bairn ’s ina creel,’’ said Bauby, starting. 
‘*Me take Lady Janet ony gate! It’s no my 
place.” P 

** Ay, but ye were, though,’’ repeated Katie ; 
‘and she lookit sweard, sweard to gang.”’ 

*¢ Weel, weel, she bid to gang; ye ‘ll hear the 
haill story some time,” said Bauby, lifting her 
apron to her eyes. ‘* That I should be the ane to 
do this—me that have eaten their bread this mony 
a day—that it should be my blame !”’ 

And Bauby, with many sighs, lifted away the 
unfortunate candlestick. 

They went up stairs together to the west room, 
where Bauby began to break up the ‘ gathered” 
fire for Katie's benefit, lamenting all the time, 
under her breath, ‘‘ that it should be me!” At 
last she sat down on the carpet, close to the 
hearth, and again wrung her great hands, and 
wiped a tear from cither eye. 

‘*¢ There ’s naething but trouble in this world,’’ 
sighed Bauby; ‘and what is to be, maun be ; 
and lamenting does nae good.” 

** But, Bauby, where ’s Lady Janet!’’ asked 
little Katie. 

Bauby did not immediately answer. She looked 
into the glowing caverns of the newly-awakened 
fire, and sighed again. 

‘* Whisht, Miss Katie,’ said Bauby Rodger, 
‘* there ’s naething but trouble in every place, as I 
was saying. Be thankful ye ’re only a bairn.”” 


’ 


could be anything but thankful, and rather beat 
all the louder with eagerness and impatience to 
enter these troubles for itself. 

That day was a day full of excitement to all in 
Kellie, household and guests, and anything but a 
happy one. Many tears in the morning, when 
they discovered their loss—a cloud and shadow 
upon the following ceremony, which Katie won- 
deringly, and with decided sceret antagonism, and 
a feeling of superiority, saw performed by a sur- 
pliced Scottish bishop ; and a dreary blank at night, 
when, all the excitement over, those who were 
left felt the painful void of the two vacant places. 
But the day passed, and the next morning rose 
very drearily ; so Katie, glad to escape from the 
dim atmosphere of Kellie, put on the new gown 
which holy Betty had given her, with cambric 
ruffles at the sleeves, and drew her long gloves 
over her arms, and put her little ruffled hooded 
black silk mantle above all ; and with shoes of blue 
morocco, silver buckled, on her little feet, went 
away to Kellie Mill to see her mother. 

Down the long avenue, out through that coro- 
neted gate; and the road now is a very common- 
place country-road, leading you by and by through 
the village of Arncreoch. This village has ve 
little to boast of. The houses are all thatched, 
and of one story, and stand in long, shabby, par- 
allel rows, on each side of the little street. No 
grass, nor flowers, nor other components of pretty 
cottages, adorns these habitations. Each has 
a kailyard at the back, it is true; but the as- 
pect of that is very little more delightful than 
this rough causeway, with its dubs in front. <A 
very dingy little primitive shop, where is sold 
ae graces one side, and at the other is 
the Kellie Arms. Children tumble about at every 
open door ; and through many of the uncurtained 
windows you see a loom; for Arncreoch is a vil- 
lage of weavers, on which the fishing towns on the 
coast, and the rural people about it, look down 
with equal contempt. Little Katie, in her cam-* 
brie raffles and silk mantle, rustles proudly though 
the plebeian village; and, as she daintily picks 
her steps with those resplendent shoes of hers, 
remembers, with a blush of shame, that it had 
been thought possible that she should marry a 
weaver ! 

But no weaver is this young rural magnate who 
overtakes her on the road. It is Philip Landale, 
a laird, though his possessions are of no great 
size, and he himself farms them. He is hand- 
some, young, well-mannered, and a universal fa- 
vorite ; but little Katie’s face flushes angrily when 
he addresses her, fur he speaks as if she were a 
child. 

And Katie feels that she is no child; that al- 
ready she is the best dancer in the parish, and 
could command partners innumerable ; not to speak 
of having begun to taste, in a slight degree, the 
delights of flirtation. So Katie scorns, with her 
whole heart, the good-humored condescension of 
young Kilbrachmont. 

But he is going to Kellie Mill, and the young 
coquette has to walk with dignity, and with a 
certain disdain, which Landale does not notice, 
being little interested in the same, by his side. 
Softly yonder rises Kellie Law, softly, rounded b 
the white clouds which float just over the head o' 
the green, gentle hill ; and there the long range of his 
lower brethren steal off to the west, where Balcar- 
ras Craig guards them with his bold front, and 
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the winds. There is nothing imposing in the 
scene ; but it is fine, and fresh, and fruitful—vivid 
with the young verdure of the spring. 

But you look at your blue morocco shoes, little 
Katie, with their silver buckles glancing in the 
sun, and settle your mantle over the white arm 
which shines through its black lace glove, and 
have no eyes for the country; and Philip Landale 
strikes down the-thistles on the roadside, with the 
heavy end of the whip he carries, and smiles good- 
humoredly, and does not know what to say; and 
now on this rough, almost impassable road, worn 
into deep ruts by the carts which constantly come 
and go, pre 8 rain to the miller, they have 
come in sight of Kellie Mill. 


CHAPTER V. 


Isabell Stewart is nineteen now, and one of the 
beauties of Fife. Her eyes and her hair are darker 
than Katie’s, her graceful figure a little taller, 
her manner staid and grave, as it used to be when 
she was a child; and though every one speaks 
kindly of Isabell, and she is tee | with consid- 
eration and respect more than belong to her years, 
she seems to lack the power, somehow, of grasp- 
ing and holding fast the affection of any. Isabell 
has no young friends—no wooers; thoughtful, 

ntle, serious, she goes about alone, and still in 

er heart there is the old sad consciousness, the 
old vague yearning for dearer estimation than falls 
to her lot. She does not envy any one, nor grudge 
her little sister Katie the universal love which 
attends her ; but Isabell thinks she is incapable 
of creating this longed-for affection, and some- 
times in quiet places, over this thought, sheds sol- 
itary tears. 

Janet's looks, too, have improved ; still heavier, 
thicker, and less graceful than her sisters, Janet, 
in her ruddy, boisterous health, is a rural belle 
—has already, now being seventeen, troops of 
‘* joes,"’ and rather triumphs over the serious 
Isabell. The beauties of the Milton, the three are 
called ; and they deserve the title. 

The house door is open. Without any inter- 
vention of hall or passage, the straightforward door 
introduces you to the family apartment, which is 
no parlor, but a kitchen, tolerably sized, extend- 
ing the whole length of the house. Itis the after- 
noon, and everything looks well-ordered and ‘* redd 
up,”’ from the glittering plates and china which 
you see through the open doors of the oak ‘‘ aum- 
rie’’ in the corner, to the white apron and shining 
face of Merran, the servant at the Mill. The 
apartment has a window at each end—a small 
greenish window of thick glass, which sadly dis- 
torts the world without when you look through. 
But it is very seldom that any one looks through, 
for the door is almost always open, admitting the 
pure daylight and unshadowed sun. 

At the further window Janet stands before a 
clean deal table, making cakes—oat-cakes, that is ; 
for all manufactured of wheaten flower are scones 
or bannocks. Janet has a special gift for this 
craft, and her gown is still tucked up, and so are 
her sleeves, that the ruddy, round arms may be 
used with more freedom. ‘The girdle is on the 
bright fire, and Merran superintends the baking, 
moving almost incessantly between the fire-place 
and the table. Much talk, not in the lowest tone, 
is carried on between Merran and Janet. They 


are decidedly more familiar than Mrs. Stewart 
approves. 
At the other window the staid Isabell sits knit- 
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ting stockings. Now and then you hear her quiet 
voice, saying something to her mother, who bustles 
in and out, and keeps up a floating stream of re- 
mark, reproof, and criticism on everything that is 
going on. But Isabell takes little part in Janet’s 
conversation ; a slight cloud shades her brow 
sometimes, indeed, as the long laugh from the 
other end of the room comes harshly on her ear ; 
for these two sisters are little like each other. 

It is again a great woollen stocking which Isa- 
bell knits; and fastened to her waist is a little 
bunch of feathers which she calls her ‘‘ sheath,” 
and in which she secures her wire. Her gown is 
made of dark-striped linen, open in front, with a 
petticoat of the same material appearing below; 
and of the same material is the apron, neatl 
secured about her round, slender waist. Her soft 
brown hair is bound with a ribbon just a little 
darker than itself, and her eyes are cast down 
upon her work, so that you cannot perceive how 
dark their blue has grown, until, suddenly startled 
by a voice without, she lifts them to throw a hur- 
ried glance towards the door, where even now ap- 
pears the little splendid Katie, with Philip Lan- 
dale and his riding-whip close behind. 

Over Isahell’s lip there escapes a half-audible 
sigh. Little Katie, then, is first with Philip Lan- 
dale too. 

‘* And were ye at the marriage, bairn?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Stewart ; “and was ’t awfu’ grand !'—and 
how did the prelatic minister do ?”’ 

‘* And eh, Katie! exclaimed Janet, pressing 
forward with her mealy hands, ‘* whata’ had Lady 
Betty on ?”’ 

‘She had on a grand gown, a’ trimmed wi’ 
point-lace, and a white satin petticoat, and the 
grandest spangles and gum-flowers on her train ; 
but oh, mother,”’ said little Katie, ‘‘ Lady Janet ’s 
run away !”’ 

**Run away! What are ye meaning, ye mon- 
key ?”’ said Mrs. Stewart. 

** The night before last, when it was dark, and 
a body in their beds, I saw Lady Janet gan 
down through the gallery, out of her ain room ; a 
she had ale riding skirt, and was looking awfu’ 
white, like as if her heart would break; and no 
lang after the haill house was up, and she was 
away.” 

** Keep me!—the night before her sister was 
married! Was she in her right mind, think ye ?”’ 
said Mrs. Stewart. 

‘* Had she cast out with them? 
she go, Katie ?’’ said Isabell. 

‘** Eh, wha did she rin away with!’’ asked the 
experienced Janet. 

‘¢ Tt was with Sir Robert. She ’s ‘married now, 
mother, as well as Lady Betty,’’ said Katie ; ** but 
[ dinna think she was glad.”’ 

Janet laughed, but no one else ventured to join 
ler. 

** Glad! it would ill set her, leaving her faither’s 
house in such a like manner. Gae way to your 
baking, Janet, ye haverel,’’ said Mrs. Stewart. 

- My certy, Katie, lass, but you’re a grand 
lady wi’ your white ribbons and your new gown. 
rill no have ye coming to my quiet house, to 
set Isabell ond, Janet daft about the fashions.” 

‘¢ But Isabell has as braw a cloak as me, mother,”’ 
said Katie, complacently looking down upon her 
ruffled black silk saantie 0s she took it off. ™ 

** And cambric ruffles, nae less !—dend-fine 
eambric! Weel, my woman, see ye guid them 
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for ye, ye ll no get mony cambric frills out of 
Kellie Mill.” 

** The beauties of the Milton have less need than 
most folk of ruffles or braws,’’ modestly said the 
young laird. 

‘¢ Eh Kilbrachmont, haud your peace, and dinna 
pit havers in their heads. There ’s plenty pride in 
the nature o’ them, without helping ’t out wi’ 
flattery. Beauties o’ the Milton, said he! I 
mind twa lassies ance—ay, just mysel and Maisdry, 
my sister, if ye will hae’t, Katie—that were as 
weel-favored as ever stood in your shoon; and 
didna want folk to tell us that, either, ony mair 
than our neighbors; but ne‘er a body beautied 
us ” 


‘“* No for want o’ will,’ insinuated the young 
eoman ; ‘‘ und if they ca’ed ye not beauty, it might 

because they had a bonnier word,”’ 

‘Weel, I'll no say,”’ said the little sm 
house-mother, with a slight elevation of her head. 
«Sit down to the wheel, Katie, and gie it a ca’ 
the time I’m in the aumrie. What ’s to come of 
this lassie, I kennot; for na’er a decent-like thing 
is she learned to do. Na, Lady Anne hersel is 
never held in such idleset ; and what will ye do, 
ye monkey, if ye ever get a man and a house of 
your ain ?” 

**T’ll gar him keep maids to me, and buy me 
bonnie things,’’ retorted little Katie, taking her 
seat at the wheel. 

‘‘Keep maids to yet Set ye up! If ye’re 
e’en as weel off as your mother was before ye, I'll 
say it ’s mair than ye ’ve ony right to expect; for 
Til wad ye a pair of new ruffles, I was worth 
half-a-dizzen hired women the first day I steppit 
on my ain hearth-stane, baith to my man and my- 
sel; and ye ‘ll ne’er be worthy o’ the like o’ your 
faither, John Stewart, Katie, or else I’m sair mis- 
ta’en.”” 

Little Katie turned the wheel with petulant 
haste, and puuted. John Stewart !—yonder he 
stands, honest man, with his broad bonnet shading 
his ruddy face, newly returned from the market— 
spruce, and in his Sabbath dress. But Katie 
thinks of the Honorable Andrew Colville, and the 
— English Sir Edward, who had been at Lady 

tty’s marriage the day before ; and instinctively 
the little beauty draws herself up, and thinks of 
Peggie in the Gentle Shepherd, and many a heroine 
more ; for Katie now knows, quite as well as 
Lady Anne, that the Erskines, though they are an 
earl’s daughters, will never look a twentieth part 
80 well as the three sisters of Kellie Mill. 

** T think some ane has sent Kilbrachmont here 
on an errand, and the puir lad has lost mind o’t 
on the road,” said Janet, now coming forward 
with her dress smoothed down, and her hands no 
longer covered with meal. ‘ Maister Philip 
Landale, let a-be that clue; and Isabell there, 
she never sees that she ’s lost it out of her lap.” 

Young Landale started from his reverie, ‘* Troth, 
I saw nae clue, Janet; ye ’re quicker e’en than 
me.” 

‘* There it is, and the guid a’ twisted in 
that lang whip o’ yours. What gars ye bring 
such things .into the house? Isabell, canna ye 
mind your ain work, and no hae folk aye — 
to look after yet There, its broken! and ye 7 
need anither fastening in that heel.”’ 

“ Weel, Janet, I ‘ll fash naebody,’’ said Isabell, 
quietly gathering up into her lap the clue, with its 
long ravelled end. 

‘It ought to be me that got the trouble,” said 








young Landale, shyly, looking at the elder sister ; 
** for I hear mair folk than Janet say my whip’s 
aye in the gait; but it’s justa custom, ye see.” 

‘* When ye dinna ken what to say,’’ suggested 
the malicious Janet. 

** Weel, maybe ye ‘re no far wrang,”’ said young 
Kilbrachmont, again casting a sidelong glance at 
Isabell, whom he had not yet directly addressed. 
‘I’m no that ill at speaking in most houses; but 
for a’ the minister says, ye ‘ll no convince me that 
the fairy glamor is clean gane from this world, orever 
will be ; for ane can speak ready enough when ane 
doesna care twa straes what folk think o’t; while 
in anither place we make fuils 0’ oursels beyond 
remeid, out of pure anxiousness to look weel in 
somebody’s een. It just maun be, I would say, a 
witchcraft somegate in the air.” . 

Isabell had never looked up ; for this tarning of 
the heel, be it known to the ignorant, is a crisis in 
the history of a stocking; but her usually pale 
forehead was crimson to the hair, and her yclide 
drooped heavily as she bent over her work, which 
was particularly complicated just now, as several 
loops had dropt, and it was no easy job, with those 
nervous fingers of hers, to gather them up again. 

**T see the guidman, Kilbrachmont,’’ said Mrs. 
Stewart, at last emerging from behind the carved 
door of the aumrie with a large square bottle in 
her hand. ‘It’s weel he’s come in time to 
countenance ye with your dram, amanga’ us 
womenfolk ; and it ’s real Hollands—grand stuff 
they tell me, though I’m nae judge mysel.’’ 

**No that ill—no that ill, guidwife,”’ said the 
miller, as he entered. ‘‘I would take a guid 
stoop on your warranty, though ye are naething 
but a woman. Guid e’en to ye, Kilbrachmont ; 
but is this a’ ye ’re to gi’e us to our four-hours, 
Bell?” 

‘I’m gaun to make some tea for the bairns and 
me; but yell no heed about that,”’ said the 
house-mother. ‘And, man, John, do ye no see 
Katie in a’ her braws ?”’ 

‘** How’s a’ wi’ ye, lassie?’’ said the father 
kindly. ‘But I wadna ken ye to be a bairn of 
mine, if I didna see the bit face. And, Katie, if 
onybody says ye ’re owre braw to be the Miller of 
Kellie’s daughter, aye do you tell them you re 
owre bonnie to be anybody’s else.” 

‘‘ Hear to his vanity! As if onyhody could see 
a feature of him in the bairn’s haill face !”’ cried 
Mrs. Stewart. 

But little Katie sat in meditative silence, and 
turned her wheel. The wheel was a light one, 
and handsomely made—a chef-d’eurre of tho 
country wright, who, among many more, was a 
candidate for the favor of Janet Stewart. This 
aw wheel was the musical instrument of Kellie 

ill. Enter the room when you would—at early 
morning, or when the maker of it and his rivals 
stole in at night, to form a lingering group round 
the ruddy centre of the kitchen, made bright by 
the light from the fireplace—you always heard 
the colt whirr of the wheel, brought to a climax 
now and then by the sharp slipping of the band, 
or lengthened hum with which it rebounded 
when all the yarn was spun. In silence now at 
the wheel sits little Katie, passing the thread 
dreamily through her fingers, and taking in all 
they say, only half conscious that she does 80, 
into her mind the while. 

‘‘ There ’s nae news, Janet—nae news particu- 
lar I hear o’ in Anster,’’ said. the miller, in an- 
swer to several inquiries ; ‘‘ but I saw Beelye Oli- 
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hant doun-by ; he was asking kindly for ye a’, 
aa special for Isabell.”’ vied 
There was no answer; the flush fled in a mo- 
ment from Isabell’s cheeks, and other loops were 
dropt in her stocking. Janet alone ventured to 
laugh, and again the long cord of young Kilbrach- 
mont’s whip began to curl uneasily about the 


oor. 

‘The like of that man for sense is no to be 
found, I ‘ll take my aith o’t, in the haill kingdom 
of Fife,” said John Stewart with emphasis, 

‘Weel, miller, weel,’’ said young Landale 
hastily, ‘* naebody says onything against it. No 
mony thanks to him ; he’s as auld as Kellie Law, 
and what should ail him to be sensible? It’s the 
special quality folk look for in auld men.’’ 

‘They dinna aye get it, though,” said the 
miller. ‘+ They ‘re selling that tea-water, Isabell, 
for sixpence a cup in Sillerdyke, and muckle the 
fisher lads yonderawa’ think o’t for a treat, ye ma 
suppose ; but I didna think you would thole suc 
wastry in this house.” 

‘* Mind you your mill, guidman—-I ‘Il mind the 
house,”’ said his wife significantly, ‘‘ and we ’ll 
see whilk ane of us has the maist maistry owre 
our dominions at the year’s end. I got the tea in 
a present, and Katie comesna ilka day. Make 
your toddy, John Stewart, and haud your peace.”’ 

** Aweel, aweel—nocht’s to be won at woman’s 
hand,” said the miller. ‘‘ Draw in your chair, 
Kilbrachmont, and gi’e us your news. Hout, 
man, ye ’re in nae hurry ?”’ 

** Weel,’’ said Landale, with very indifferently 
assumed reluctance, ‘‘ if ye will keep me, I can 
give Katie a convoy to Kellie gate.’’ 

Katie! A cloud fell again, dimly, sadly, over 
the face of Isabell. A moment before there had 
been a tremulous happiness upon it, not usual to 
see there. Now she cast a wistful affectionate 
look at the little pretty sister musing over the 
wheel, and drawing the thread slowly through her 
hand. There is no envy in the look, and Katie, 
suddenly glancing up, meets it with wondering 
eyes—sorrowful, inquiring—W hence have you this 
magic, little sister? How is it that they all love 
you? 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*T think he ’s courting our Isabell,’’ said Katie 
softly to herself, as the young laird of Kilbrach- 
mont left her at Kellie gate. The night was 
frosty and the stars clear. Faint light and faint 
shadow fell across that homeward path of hers, 
for there was no moon to define the great trees on 
either side of the way ; buta very little mysterious 
wind went whispering in and out among the 
boughs, with a faint echuing sigh, as though it 
said, ‘* Poor me!*’ Katie was used to those long, 
still, solitary roads; but a little thrill of natural 
timidity made her hurry through the dark avenue, 
and long to see the light from the uncurtained 
window of the west room ; and the same feeling 
prompted her anxious endeavor to occupy her mind 
and thoughts with something definite, and so ee 
away from her memory the eerie stories whic 
abounded then about all rural places even more 
than they do now. 

‘* He ’s courting our Isabell,” repeated Katie, 
under her breath, laboring to fix upon this pro 
sition those discursive thoughts which would bring 
back to her mind the popular ghost of one of the 
little coast towns in the neighborhood. Only a 





month ago, Davie Steele, Bauby Rodger’s sister’s 
husband, had seen the Red Slippers in Pitten- 
weem ; and Katie's heart leaped to her lips as 
something rustled on the ground a little way be- 
fore her, and she paused in terror lest these very 
Red Slippers should be taking their ghostly exer- 
cise by her side ; but it was only a great, stiff, red 
oak leaf, which the new bud had thrust forth from 
the branch to which all the winter it had clung 
with the tenacious grasp of death ; and, quicken- 
— pace still a little, Katie hurried on. 

ut the fact that young Kilbrachmont had de- 
signs on Isabell was not of sufficient interest to 
nay her mind engaged, and Katie began to sing 
to herself softly as she went, half-running, over 
the solitary way. The song was about Strephon 
and Chloe, after the fashion of the time; but the 
air was a swect Lowland one, and there were 
pretty lines in the verses, though they did come 
too distinctly from Arcadia. As she sang, her 
heart beat placidly, and usual fancies returned 
again to her mind—the grand English Sir Edward, 
the Honorable Andrew ; but a grander Sir Edward 
—a more accomplished, handsomer, blither, loftier 
gentleman—was yet to come, attended by all im- 
aginary splendors, to make a lady of little Katie 
Stewart. 

There now is the light from the west room, 
cheering the young wayfarer; and now Bauby 
Rodger’s very real and unsentimental voice calls 
from a little side-entrance to Mally, one of the 
maids in the kitchen, suspected at. present to be 
keeping tryst behind the garden hedge with a 
fisher lad, who has walked a dozen miles to-night 
for sake of this same tryst, and has not the slightest 
intention of suffering it to be disturbed so soon. 
Within sight and hearing of home, little Katie 
ventures to linger on her way, and again she thinks 
of young Kilbrachmont and Beelye Oliphant and 
Isabell. 

Beelye or Bailie Oliphant is a dignitary of the 
little town of Anstruther, on the coast—a man of 
substance and influence in lis sphere ; and John 
Stewart has been for some time coquetting with 
him about another Mill-town, very near Anstru- 
ther, of which the bailie is landlord, and which 
the miller thinks would be a better speculation 
than this mill at Kellie. Unfortunately, in the 
course of these transactions about the mill, the 
respectable builie has seen Isabell Stewart, and 
the old man thinks she would make a ‘ douce”’ 
dignified wife, worthy the lands and tenements 
with which he could endow her. So also thinks 
the miller ; and Isabell has heard so much on the 
subject, that her heart is near the breaking some- 
times, especially when Philip Landale steals in, 
in the evening, and hears it all, and plays with 
his whip, and speaks to no one. 

But it is only for a few minutes that Katie can 
afford to think of, or be sorry for, the pale face of 
her elder sister ; and now she has emerged from 
the avenue, and Bauby Rodger, springing out from 
the side-door and the darkness, pounces upon the 
little wanderer like a great lion upon a mouse, 

‘*Ts this you, Mally? Ye little cuttie! to have 
lads about the house at this hour at e’en, as soon 
as ever Lady Betty ’s away.” 

‘* It’s me, Bauby,”’ e interrupted the 
little belle. 

“It’s you? Bless me, Miss Katie, wha was to 
ken in the dark? Come in-by, like a guid bairn. 
Lady Anne ’s been wearying sair, and so has Lor- 
die—but that cutty Mally !” 
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** She canna hear ye—never heed her. Bauby, 
is the Lady in the west room ?”’ 

** Na—nae fears of her; she’s in her bed—the 
best place for her,”’ said Bauby, who by no means 
admired the Lady Erskine. ‘‘ And here’s me, 
that might have been Lady Colville’s ain woman, 
serving an unthankfu’ mistress, that doesna ken 
folk’s value ; but I did it a’ for you, baigns—a’ for 
Lady Anne and you, Katie Stewart—or I wouldna 
have bidden a day at Kellie, and my ain guid mis- 
tress away.”’ 

** But didna Lady Betty ask ye, Bauby?” 

** Ay, she asked me ; but I didna behove to do 
it, for a’ that, unless [ had likit; and weel Lady 
Betty kent I didna like ; but for the sake of Lady 
Anne and you’’—and Bauby lifted her apron to 
her eyes—‘‘ Lady Janet away, and Lady Betty 
away, and no a body loot do their ain pleasure in 
a’ the house. Here ’s me, stayed for nae ither 
reason but to mind her, and I’m no to be Lady 
Anne’s maid after a’ !’’ 

** Eh, Bauby !” 

* Tt ’s as sure as I ’m living; and Lady Anne ’s 
that quiet a thing hersel, that ane never kens 
whether she wants ane or no; and she hasna the 
spunk to say right out that she “Il hae naebody but 
me !”” 

‘But she has, though,’ said Katie Stewart ; 
‘* yes, she has—or if she hasna, I’ll make her 
Bauby.” 

«Weel, dinna get up wi’ that bit passion of 
yours. Ye’re a guid bairn—ye make folk do 
what you like, Miss Katie ; but gang away up the 
stair now, and ye ll get milk sowens to your sup- 
per, and I'll serve ye in the west room mysel.”’ 

Eagerly Katie sprang up stairs, and went bound- 
ing along the dark gallery, full of her commission, 
and determined that Bauby Rodger, and none but 
she, let Lady Erskine struggle as she would, should 
be Lady Anne’s maid. 

Little Lord Erskine (whose name of Lordie had 
its origin in Bauby’s exclamation, uttered when 
she carried him up the great staircase on his arri- 
val at Kellie, that he was a wee wee Lordie, with- 
out doubt) sat again on the low chair in front of 
the fire in the west room. The seat was so large, 
that, as the child leaned back on it, his small feet 
in their silver-buckled shoes were just ona level 
with the edge of the chair. By his side, in a 
corner, sat the quiet Lady Anne, vainly trying to 
reduce his tone, and preserve her hair and dress 
from his hands ; but Lordie set himself firmly on 
his seat, and tugged at her lace ruffles, and threat- 
ened instant destruction to the hair, which the tall, 
full-grown girl already began to have combed up 
into a tower, as mature people wore it at the time. 
A faint remonstrance now and then was all that 
Lady Anne could utter; the young gentleman 
kept up the conversation himself. 

™ What way is Katie Stewart staying so long? 
What way do you let her stay, Aunt Anne? 
Mamma wouldna let her; and I want Katie 
Stewart—I dinna like you—I want Katie Stew- 
art!” 

** And you’ve gotten Katie Stewart, Lordie,” 
exclaimed Katie, out of breath, as she laid her 
hands on his shoulders, and shook him slightly ; 
*‘ but I couldna be so good to you as Lady Anne 
is ; for if I was Lady Anne, I would lick you.”’ 

** Naebody daur lick me—for I’ll be the Earl 
of Kellie,”’ said Lordie. 

* You ‘re only a little bairn,” said Katie Stew- 
art. 


** Ay, but he will be the Earl of Kellie, Katie,’ 

said Lady Anne, drawing herself up with a little 
family pride. ‘* Lordie will be the sixth earl, and 
the chief of the house.’’ 

‘¢ But if he’s no a good bairn, he ‘Il be an ill man,”’ 
said Katie meditatively, leaning upon the back of 
the chair, and looking down upon the spoiled child ; 
‘and a’ the grand gentlemen in books are grand 
in their manners, and aye speak low, and bow; 
and the master of Colville did that when Lady 
Betty was married, and so did the English gentle- 
man ; but Lordie aye speaks as loud, and makes 
as eee noise, as Robert Tosh’s bairns in Arncre- 
oc ag 

‘* You forget who you’re speaking to, Katie 
Stewart,” eal Lady f aod — 

Katie was flushed with her walk, and her 
hooded mantle hung half off her little handsome 
figure, as she bent ee head over Lordie’s chair, 
with her face bright, animated, and full of expres 
sion; but withdrawn in the corner sat the pale 
Lady Anne, her tall thin figure drawn up, and her 
homely features looking less amiable than ordinary, 
through the veil of this unusual pride. Brightly 
the firelight sparkled in Katie’s sunny hair and 
shining eyes, but left in the shadow, cold and pale, 
the colorless face of her young patroness, 

Katie looked u children do when they can- 
not understand that you mean to reprove them— 
with a half wondering smile ; a check of any kind 
was so unusual to her. Lady Anne’s face was 
averted, and the little favorite began to comprehend 
that she had offended her. But Katie did not 
flinch—she fixed her eyes full on the face of her 
noble friend. 

** Lady Anne! Bauby Rodger says she’s no to 
be your maid, though she stayed at Kellie for 
naething else but because she wanted to serve you ; 
but the Lady winna let her, unless you take it up, 
and say it yoursel.’”’ 

Slowly Lady Anne’s head turned—slowly her 
eyelids rose to meet the bright kindly gaze fixed 
upon her, and her pride melted like mist. 

‘*T never meant to be angry, Katie,’’ said the 
penitent. 

** But will ye speak to the Lady about Bauby, 
Lady Anne? For Bauby will leave the Castle if 
she ’s no to serve you.”” 

‘*T never thought Bauby cared for me; they ‘re 
all like Lordie,’’ said Lady Anne. “ Lordie says 
he wants you, Katie—it ’s never me : they all want 
Katie Stewart.”’ 

‘*No me,” cried little Katie, sliding down to 
the carpet at her friend’s feet. ‘‘ Whiles I would 
like no to be aye with mysel, but I could aye be 
with you—if you wanted me, Lady Anne.” 

The good Lady Anne! She laid her hand caress- 
ingly on Katie’s pretty head and smoothed the 
hair in which the light shone as in gold; for Lady 
Anne did not require so much as Isabell Stewart : 
she was content with the kindliness of this little 
simple heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘+ T wouldna say but it may be dark before we ’re 
hame, Isabell,’ said Mrs. Stewart. ‘‘I ha’ena 
been in Colinsburgh mysel, ye see, this year; and 
your faither has twa-three odd things to look after ; 
and Janet—she ‘ll be in some fuilishness before we 

t within sight of biggit land; but I ‘ll make 

erran be back by six or seven, and we ’ll no be 





very late oursels.’’ 
he little house-mother stood at the door, 
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equipped for her journey to the market-town of Col- 
insburgh, which was some three or four miles off. 
The day was a cold November one, and there were 
various mists about the sky, prophesying ver 
probable rain; but it was the day of the half- 
yearly market, and scarcely ‘* an evendown pour’’ 
could have kept back Janet. Very bright and 
picturesque looked Mrs. Stewart’s comfortable 
warm dress. The gown was of thick linseywolsey 
—the waft blue wool—the warp white linen, every 
thread of which had been spun on these several 
wheels, big and little, in the family room. As 
usual, the gown was open, and displayed an under 

tticoat of the same material, which gave as much 
Pralk and substance to the little woman’s skirts as 
if she had been a modern belle. But the skirts of 
that period were short enough to make visible a 
pair of neat feet clothed in white woollen stockings 
and silver-buckled high-heeled shoes. A black 
velvet hood, snugly and closely encircling her 
comely face, and covering all but the edgé of the 
snow-white lace which bordered her cap, and a 
plaid of bright crimson, completed her dress. It 
was her Sabbath-day’s dress, and Mrs. Stewart 
felt that it was handsome, and became her. 

Janet and Merran had gone on before. John, 
with the broad bonnet of black cloth, which, as an 
elder, and, moreover, as a man of substance mak- 
ing pretensions to something ‘‘aboon the com- 
mon,”’ he wore on Sabbaths and festivals, stood at 
the mill-door giving directions to his man, and 
waiting for his wife. Mrs. Stewart left the door 
slightly ajar as she went away ; but, bethinking 
her when she was half-way down the garden path, 
suddenly stepped back on the broad flat stone 
which lay before the threshold, and looked in to 
say a parting word to her daughter. 

**Tsabell! keep the door shut, my woman. Let 
in nae gangrel fulk ; and see ye hae naebody stand- 
ing here havering nonsense when your faither and 
me come hame.”’ 

So saying, and this time peremptorily closing 
the door after her, Mr. Stewart joined her husband, 
and they went away. 

The fire is made up—the hearth as clean as 
Merran’s hands could make it ; and a dim glimmer 
on the opposite wall shows you the little dark- 
complexioned mirror, at which Merran has just 
equipped herself for the fair. The window at the 
other end of the apartment, with the clean well- 
scoured deal-table before it, and a wooden chair 
standing primly on either side, looks cold and re- 
mote, and like another apartment; while the 
arrangements of the rest of the kitchen give you 
the impression that everybody is out, and that the 
house is vacant. A great piece of coal, calcu- 
lated to burn till they all come back, and only sur- 
rounded with a border of red, fills the grate ; and 
the cat winks so close to the lowest bar, that you 
see there can be no great heat on the hearth. The 
glistening doors of the oak aumrie are closed—every 
stool, every chair is in its proper place ; and only 
one sound disturbs the surrounding silence without 
or within. 

A low, humming musical sound—at present 
somewhat slow and Snguid—the soft birr of the 
wheel at which Isabell sits, drawing the fine yarn 
through her hand, and with her slight figure sway- 
ing forward now and then a little, as she turns 
the wheel with her foot. ‘There is very little color, 
very little light in her face, as she droops it, with 
a melancholy grace, over her graceful work. You 
can discern, ut first, that there is anything living 





at all in the geen only by the soft lulling 

sound of the wheel ; ard so she Leone the pain in 

her heart only by the murmur it sends—a low inar- 

ticulate cry, which rather expresses than com- 

om of the pang within—sighing through all 
er thoughts. 

They have left her alone—she is alone in all the 
world, this poor Isabell. They have no intention 
of neglect—no wish to wound or slight her; but 
they think she should claim pleasures for herself— 
should boldly take consideration like Janet, or 
laugh at the lack of it. But the shy Isabell can 
do none of these. She has come to think herself 
of so little account, that if she had stretched out 
her hand to receive some envied gift, «nd any other 
claimant did but appear, she would shrink back 
and lose it. They think she does not care for the 
usual ape ter of youth—they cannot understand 
how she should care, and yet hold back with that 
shy reserve continually. So they leave her alone, 
and think it is her choice, and are not concerned 
about the sadness which they do not comprehend ; 
and Isabell, feeling like old Matthew—she was no 

t, or she might have said these touching words, 
ong before Wordsworth said them— 
Many love me, yet by none 
Am I enough beloved— 


remains alone continually, and bears it as she 
may. 

At present there is a quiet, sad wonder in this 
veiled and secret heart of hers. She cannot tell 
how it is that she has been put back from the 
warm tide of life, and made a lay figure in the 
scene where every other one has some part to play. 
She thinks—and as she thinks, the tears gather 
slowly into her eyes—that she herself, left here 
alone, is as lovable as the loud Janet, now gayly 
on her way to the town. It is not either vanity 
or envy which prompts these thoughts; nor do 
they utter the weak sighs of self-pity; only a 
painful consciousness that she has the qualities 
which, in ordinary cases, produce affection and re- 
gard, makes Isabell’s heart heavy within her. 
She wants something—some strange, mysterious 
faculty of being loved, which others have; and 
there is a yearning in her, which will not be per- 
suaded into content. 

And so, as she sits and spins, the afternoon 
wears on. Now and then a fragment of some 
plaintive song steals over her lip, half said, half 
sung; for the rest, Isabell sits motionless and 
silent, while the yarn grows on the pirn, and the 
wheel hums softly under her hand. But the room 
begins to brighten as the gray sky grows darker 
without, for the mass of coal has reddened, and 
sends off flashes of cheery light, which glimmer in 
Merran’s little glass on the wall, and in the glis- 
tening aumrie doors; and unconsciously Isabell 
moves her seat into the brighter circle which the 
happy fire enlightens, and the warm glow casts a 
ruddy shadow on her cheek, and the wheel hums 
with a quicker sound ; while darker and darker, to- 
wards evening, grows the eastern sky, and even in 
the west you can see little trace that the sun there 
has gone down into the sea. 

She has paused for a moment in her work, and 
the wheel ceases to hum. What sound is that, 
which seems to wander about the house—now 
nearer, now more distant? ‘+ The East Neuk of 
Fife’ very certainly, whistled by some one whose 
whistling powers are by no means inconsiderable ; 
and suddenly Isabell’s fingers fall again on the 
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wheel, and it almost shrieks under her touch as it 
flies round and round. 

A shadow on the further window! A head 
bending under the great boughs of the apple tree, 
to look in ; and now the whistling suddenly ceases, 
at.d a footstep begins to make itself audible, 
hastily approaching over the quick song of her 
wheel, and over this other sound without, Isabell 
nears the beating of her heart. 

Lift the latch, neighbor; there are no envious 
keys or bolts to bar the entrance to this peaceful 
lwuse ; and now it is well, with natural delicacy, 
to leave the door a little ajar, so that sometimes 
the voice of the man at the mill may assure the 
young dweller at home that some one is very close 
athand. Pleasantly the sounds blend and mingle in 
this place, which was so still an hour ago ; the burn 
without, ringing soft silvery bells into the night ; 
the mill-wheel rustling, not too swiftly ; the spin- 
ning-wheel adding its lady’s voice; and on the 
threshold the hasty foot—the eager, shy hand 
upon the latch of the opened door. 

Just within the firelight now stands Philip Lan- 
dale, and again his hands are busy with his riding- 
whip, and his eyes cast down upon it, as he says 
those tremulous usual words of greeting—usual 
words ; but they might be Arabic for anything 
either of the two know of them, 

But by and by Philip Landale lays down his 
whip, and strangely hums the wheel of Isabell— 
now violent and swift—now low and trembling, 
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like a breeze at night in spring—and now altogether 
it has ceased. 

Ceased ; and there is no sound in the apartment 
but the words of one hurried voice—the beating of 
two loud hearts. The firelight flickers on Isabell’s 
cheek, which of itself now, dim as it was before, 
could make the darkness radiant, and her idle arin 
leans on the wheel, so that its support shakes under 
it; and the whip has fallen from the hand of young 
Kilbrachmont, as he stands before her, speaking 
those wonderful words. 

The first—the best—the most dear ;—there is 
one in the world, then, who thinks her so; and 
the tears fall heavy from her eyes upon her lean- 
ing arm, and her heart is sick for very joy. 

‘Is it true? Look up again, and hear it; and 
the darkness passes out of your eyes, Isabell, and 
you begin to trust in the tenderness of others. 
Thus feels one—one whom you doubted—and now 
your heart grows brave in its new warmth, and 
you can trust all the world—can trust yourself. 

The darkness grows, but these two do not see it. 


|The mill-wheel rustles on ; the burn sings to itself 


in the darkness; and loudly now whistles the 
miller’s man, as he stands at the mill-door, ae 


out over the Colinsburgh road, in the vain hope o 


seeing the flitting lantern, or hearing voice or 
step to warn him of his master’s return. But no 
sound salutes the listening ears of Robert Moulter ; 
no sound—not even those near and kindly ones— 
disturbs the blessedness within. 





Cuartes Mackay, the popular English poet, has ed- | 
ited acollection of his works for Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, 


& Fields. From the new poems we extract 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


The anthem ceased : the kneeling women rose ; 
The long aisles slowly emptied of the crowd. 
But still the organ pealed its solemn tones ; 
Touched by a mighty master of his art, 

It gave its soul of melody for his. 

He played a voluntary to himself 

Unconscious of a listener. What he dreamed 

I never knew, but I that heard him play 
Shaped his imaginings to suit my own, 

And formed them into this :— 


The low, soft notes 
Trickled upon each other, like the drip 
Of rain in summer upon trees and flowers. 
And lo—I wandered knee-deep in the grass, 
Through a green meadow pied with butter-cups, 
Valerian, daisies and wild hyacinths. 
I heard the rippling murmur of a brook, 
Whose limpid waters sparkled to the sun ;— 
Upon its brink a troop of children sat— 
Fair boys with chubby cheeks and laughing eyes, 
And girls with ringlets waving to the wind. 
They braided garlands of the meadow flowers, 
And tied them up with rushes : I could hear 
Their joyous laughter and their artless talk ;— 
The song of blackbirds in the neighboring copse, 
The trumpet of the gnat, the bee’s loud horn, 
And click of grasshoppers, like meeting spears. 


Anon the organ poured a deeper strain, 

And carried me away—far, far away— 

In the green meadows, miles and miles adown 
A lengthening river, widening evermore. 

I saw the towns and cities on its banks— 





I heard the pealing of the holiday bells, 

And roar of people in the market-place, 

The flapping of the sails of merchant-ships 

Laden with corn, that with each flowing tide 
Came upwards to ¢he towns: I heard the creak 
Of chains and droping anchors in the ports, 

A chorus at the capstan, of the crews, 

As round and round they trod with measured steps, 
And all the bustle of their busy life. 


And still away—away—in floods of sound ! 

The unseen musician sitting at his keys, 
Transported me, a willing auditor, 

Where’er his fancy would :—the deep full tones 
Grew deeper, fuller, louder, more sublime, 
Until the waves of music swelled to seas 

Whose angry billows, white with crests of foam, 
Rushed with impetuous thunders on the land. 
The moon withdrew her splendor from the clouds 
And hid herself in darkness—the wind rose, 
And soared in chorus with th’ exulting sea 
That answered it with thunders of her own. 
Rain, hail, and sleet, and avalanche of spray 
Broke in succession—wind and sea, and sky, 
Octave on octave—burst in worlds of sound, 
The mighty discords clashing evermore, 

Only to melt and fuse in harmonies. 


Anon the lightning flashed upon the dark, 

And thunder rattled o’er the cloudy vault, 

As if the chariots of the heavenly host 

Drove to the judgment-seat, and Earth’s last day 
Were sounded by the trumpets of the spheres. 
The echoes rolled through the cathedral aisles 
And died in silence ;—Lo, the round full moon 
Peered from the bosom of a rifted cloud ; 

The winds sank low—the raging seas grew calm, 
While loud clear voices from the upper air 

Sang in sweet harmonies—‘‘ The Lord is great— 
His loving-kindness lasts forevermore.” 








ZIP COON 





ZIP COON AND THE ARABS. 


Tue sprightly correspondent of the National 

Intelligencer, = @ is travelling through Syria, and 
at last accounts had reached the ancient city of 
Baalbeck or Heliopolis, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the effect which his flute and the negro 
melody had upon the descendants of Ishmael : 

In travelling through Syria, as in other parte of 
the world, I always carried my flute with me, to 
relieve the lonely hours at night, and excite a 
social feeling among the natives. I had fluted my 
way, after the fashion of Goldsmith, through many a 
difficulty ; and now I was resolved to see what the 
magic of music would do in removing the preju- 
dices of the Arabs. As soon as it was dark, we 
had a good fire lit in the corner, and pulling off 
our shoes, as custom required, we spread our mats 
close by, and sat down cosily to enjoy the cheerful 
fire, my friends (the southerner on the English 
captain) smoking their chibouks, while I brought 
forward my knapsack, and began putting the 
end of my flute together. The Arabs, who had 

gun to crowd in, were greatly interested in the 
strange instrument that I was getting under way ; 
and Yusef, who was rather proud of his civiliza- 
tion, sat by enjoying their remarks, and giving us 
a running interpretation. Some thought it was a 
sort of pistol, with a large touchhole ; but this 
notion was ridiculed by the more knowing ones, 
who said it was plain to see that it was a new- 
fashioned pipe, and that they would soon see me 
put the bowl to it, and begin to smoke. 

At last I got all the pipes adjusted, and, com- 
manding silence by a mysterious motion of the 
hand, commenced playing that classical air of 
‘Qld Zip Coon,” which I dare say was never 
heard before among the ruins of Baalbeck. There 
was the most breathless attention on all sides, 
interrupted only by the suppressed exclamation of 
Tahib! Tahib! (Good, good!) when I blew a 
very shrill or false note ; and soon the women and 
children from the neighboring houses began to 
crowd in, and there was gradually a larger circle 
formed around the room, the audience squattin 
down in rows, till there was scarcely space cama 
left to breathe. I blew away with all my might, 
for not only was I excited with the success of m 
experiment, but rather inspired with the music 
was making, which I assure you was not bad. 
The familiar airs of home made me sentimental, 
and I merged into the doleful air, ‘‘ Give me back 
my heart again !’’ which was a miserable failure ; 
not a damsel seemed disposed to listen to it. They 
commenced in the very middle of the most pathetic 
strain to call for ‘* Old Zip Coon.’”” When I had 
ended there was no end of the tahibs. Mr. Coon 
was a decided hit. 

In order to vary the entertainments, silence was 
commanded again, and Yusef was desired to ex- 
plain that there would be a song; that it was a 
song of an old black gentleman who lived in 
America, who was a pacha among the blacks ; 
that he was called Uncle Ned because he was so 
venerable, and, being very old, the hair all fell out 
of his head, and there was no hair at all in the 
place where the hair ought to grow ; that he had n’t 
any eyes to see with, and consequently was as 
blind as a post or stone wall, or anything else that 
is supposed to be deficient in eyes ; that he nei- 


ther had teeth to eat bread with, and he had to 
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his fingers were as long as canes in the brake, 
which was about an average of sixteen feet; and, 
eventually, that one day when he was out in the 
field, a horrible monster, called Grim Death, came 
along and caught him by the heel and carried him 
away, and he was never heard of any more except 
in this song, which was written in commemoration 
of these facts. 

Thereupon, having excited the most profound 
interest in the history of Uncle Ned, I launched 
forth into the song, keeping as near the tune as 
possible, and going through all the motions descrip- 
tive of the ieltaom of his head, the absence of his 
teeth, and the length of his fingers. At length, 
when I arrived at the final catastrophe, when 
Grim Death seized the old gentleman by the heel, 
I made a sudden motion at the heel of one worthy 
who was sitting near by, completely upsetting him 
with fright, and causing a laugh from the audience 
that seemed as if it would never come to an end! 
It was the best hit of the evening, and completely 
removed all constraint. j 

The women had gradually uncovered their faces, 
and the men were in such good humor that they. 
paid no attention to it ; and we were all as jovial 
as possible—showing that people all over the world 
are pretty much the same by nature; and that. 
there are few faces so barbarous as not to be moved 
by music and a spirit of sociability. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A SONG. 


Tue little white moon goes climbing 
Over the dusky cloud, 
Kissing its fringes softly, 
With a love-light, pale as shroud— 
Where walks this moon to-night, Annie? 
Over the waters bright, Annie? 
Does she smile on your face as you lift it, proud? 
God look on thee—look on thee, Annie ! 
For I shall look never more ! 


The little white star stands watching 
Ever beside the moon ; 
Hid in the mists that shroud her, 
And hid in her light’s mid-noon ; 
Yet the star follows all heaven through, Annie, 
As my soul follows after you, Annie, 
At moon-rise and moon-set, late and soon ; 
O, God watch thee, God watch thee, Annie, 
For I can watch never more ! 


The purple-black sky folds loving, 
Over far sea, far Jand ; 
The thunder-clouds, looming eastward, 
Like a chain of mountains stand. 
Under this July sky, Annie, 
Do you hear waves lapping by, Annie? 
Do you walk, with the hills on either hand ? 
O, God love thee, God love thee, Annie, 
For I love thee evermore ! 





Tue Duchess de Montpensier was safely delivered 
of a Princess on the morning of the 30th of Oct., who 
received the following names: Maria Christina, Fran- 
cisca de Paula, Antonia, Luisa, Fernanda, Amelia, 
Felipa, Isabel, Adelaida, Teresa, Josefa, Joaquina, 
Justa, Rufina, Lutgarda, Elena, Carolina, Bibiana,’ 
Polonia, Gaspara, Melchosa, Ana, Baltasara, Agueda,’ 





let the bread alone and eat something else ; that 
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Lucia, and Narcisa. 
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From the Christian Observer. 


The One Primeval Language traced experimentally 
through Ancient Inscriptions in Alphabetic Charac- 
ters of lost powers from the four Continents ; in- 
cluding The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of 
Sinai ; and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition 
Srom the Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and 
Southern Arabia. By the Rev. C. Forsrer, B. D. 
London: R. Bentley. 1851. 


Tere is no age in which the decipherment of 
hieroglyphics, and the interpretation of ancient in- 
scriptions, have made so much progress as in the 
present. The work in question is one instance 
which would go far to prove such an assertion. 
Interesting, however, as are all ancient inscri 
tions, when looked upon in a literary, historical, 
or antiquarian point of view, as illustrating the 
progress of art, or the life and manners of nations 
of whom scarce a record remains ; yet the subject 
becomes much more engrossing when it links itself 
with our most cherished associations, and becomes 
the witness to facts which, as affecting the truth 
and fidelity of the Bible, we must all hold to be 
most important. 
Such, for example, is the case with the discov- 
eries which Dr. Layard has made. But Mr. Fors- 
ter’s work is even still more immediately concerned 
with divinely recorded facts. The title, ‘* The 
Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,’’ shows 
the object of the work ; nor do the contents of the 
book belic its name. The present volume appears 
to be one of a series which Mr. Forster purposes to 
bring out. It takes in only one part of his subject, 
being restricted to the inscriptions found in the 
peninsula of Sinai. 
It may, perhaps, be well to state from the be- 
inning the facts which for so long a time have 

en exercising the ingenuity and research of Mr. 
Forster. Hitherto the existence of thousands of 
inscriptions engraved upon the rocks throughout 
the wilderness of Sinai has, we are bold to say, 
been little thought of by many of our readers. 
The fact, however, has been frequently mentioned 
by travellers; nor have treatises been wanting 
respecting the authors and subjects of these in- 
scriptions. But until the publication of Mr. 
Forster’s work, the discussion had not been 
brought down to the level of the ordinary reader. 
Antiquarians may interest themselves in watching 
the progress of the researches of their brother 
antiquarians ; but until these investigations have 
produced some tangible result, until the conjec- 
tures have led to probable conclusions, the un- 
scientific world will pause ere it enters upon 
studies so vague and uncertain as those into which 
the speculations of the learned would lead them. 
Conjecture makes few adherents ; proof soon gath- 
ers a company of supporters. 

It is, then, an uncontroverted fact, that the 
rocks in the peninsula of Sinai are covered with 
inscriptions. The first distinct notice of them is 
to be found in a work entitled, ‘‘ Collectio nova 
Patrum et Scriptorum Graecorum’’ (fol. Paris, 
1706), edited by Bernard de Montfaucon. This 
work contains a treatise headed ‘ Toroygapia 
Xguotrarix,,’’ by one Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, 
commonly called Indicopleustes. In this treatise 
he asserts that at all the resting-places in this 
uninhabited wilderness, the rocks far and near 
were engraven with inscriptions in an unknown 
tongue. He also states that some Jews, who 
formed part of his company, professed to under- 








stand them, and that they assigned them to the 
age of the Exode. Cosmas, therefore, believed 
that these inscriptions were the work of the Israel- 
ites, during their wanderings in the wilderness. 

His discovery, however, was unnoticed, until 
Montfaucon gave notoriety to it, by editing the work 
before alluded to. But Montfaucon entirely denies 
the conclusions to which Cosmas had come respect- 
ing the authors of the inscriptions. He only 
allowed his testimony to the fact to be valid ; his 
deductions he set aside. It may be that he dis 
dained to adopt the opinions of one who could 
maintain that the earth is not spherical, but an 
extended surface.* But, although he could not 
concur in the reasoning of one who wrote for the 
express purpose of proving that the world was not 
a globe, yet he could not discredit his witness as 
to a matter of fact. 

It was not until 1820 that any accurate knowl- 
edge was obtained respecting these inscriptions. 
In that year Mr. (now Rev.) G. F. Gray published, 
in ‘ The Transactions of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature,’’ one hundred and seventy-seven copied 
Sinaitic inscriptions. There was some difficulty 
in obtaining these, as will appear by the following 
extract :-— 


The ingenious device employed successfully by this 
gentleman, and his fellow-traveller, an Italian artist, 
to gain an opportunity of making their copies, was 
thus described to me by a friend of Mr. Gray, by 
whose permission the incident is given. Finding all 
efforts vain to induce their Arabs to stop for this pur- 
pose, they privately agreed, on reaching the station 
beside the Wady Mokatteb (a valley on the east coast 
of the Gulf of Suez) inscriptions, where they were to 
halt for the night, to loose the camels from their 
picquets while the guides slept, and let them wander 
over the desert. At day-break the Arabs missed 
their camels, and went off in quest of them ; while, 


during their absence of some hours, Mr. Gray and - 


his companion quietly and uninterruptedly took 
copies of all the inscriptions within their reach.— 
(p. 6. note.) 


Ten years elapsed without any further discus- 
sion; but in 1840, Professor Beer published a 
work called ‘‘ Studia Asiatica.”” In this book we 
find ‘a century of Sinaitic inscriptions,’’ and an 
alphabet, which the professor believed would un- 
ravel the mystery hitherto hanging over them. 
He, too, entirely rejects the theory of Cosmas 
respectin, the authors of the inscriptions, and 
beheves them ‘to be of Christian origin, and of a 
date scarcely more than a century and a half prior 
to the age and voyage of Indicopleustes himself.’” 
He grounds his conclusion upon the following 
arguments. It will be best to quote his own 
words. He attempts to prove them to be of 
Christian origin as follows :— 


Sometimes, either at the beginning or at the end 
of inscriptions, are found crosses . . . . but they are 
of rare occurrence in the inscriptions hitherto tran- 
scribed. . . . Yet rarer is another form of the Cross 

erect ; which has the form of a semicircle, to the 
right, in its upper limb, taken probably from the 
contracted Greek letters X and P, in order to express 
at the same time the Cross and the name of Christ. 
But upon the rocks themselves I suspect crosses to be 
more frequent than one might conjecture from the 
copies. For Montague thinks the authors to have 
been Christians ; and Burckhardt seems to have held 
the same opinion, when he refers to the crosses. 


* See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biog- 
raphy and Mythology, in voce “Cosmas.” 
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Which opinion, although, owing to their great sim- 
plicity, there is nothing whatever to favor in thé 
arguments of the inscriptions heretofore explained 
by me, yet, on reading the characters, I seem to my- 
self to discover something tending towards the con- 
formation of their Christian origin. For a certain sign 
occurs, which, although in form it does not differ from 
the letter of this character, [my] interpretation of 
the inscription shows not to be a letter. That sign 
has the form of the Latin letter Y, and is observable 
sometimes at the beginning, sometimes at the end of 
the inscription. . . . On account of this location in 
the inscriptions, I think this sign to be the figure of 
the Christian Cross, which was used in some coun- 
tries ; in which, perhaps, malefactors were commonly 
fixed on crosses formed in this figure of a fork. To 
which opinion it may seem an objection, that such a 
form of the Christian Cross is novel ; and certainly I 
have found no evidence of its existence ; but this I 
think of very slight moment.—(pp. 11—13.) 


As to their date, Professor Beer says :— 


Cosmas appears to have conveyed the first tidings 
of the existence of these inscriptions to the learned of 
his own age ; whence we conjecture the date of the 
inscriptions to be very little prior to the age of Cosmas 
himself. Whether the figure of the Christian Cross Y, 
which in our inscriptions is more frequent than ft, 
eould have continued in use, as well as the other 
form, long after the time of Constantine, when it is so 
well known that both the temples, the military en- 
signs and shields, and the imperial coins themselves, 
were ornamented with the figure of the Cross, I doubt. 
Therefore, I think that the greater part of these in- 
scriptions were engraved in the fourth century. 
About this period, the custom among Christians of 
making pilgrimages to the sacred localities, princi- 
pally to Jerusalem, in expectation of seeing miracles, 
and from religious motives, was greatly on the in- 
crease. - That Mount Sinai should have been 
visited at that period by the inhabitants of Palestine 
or Syria is, indeed, scarcely credible. Certainly we 
have no proof whatever of their doing so... . But 
it may very well have chanced that this appetite for 
visiting the sacred localities may have kindled in the 
tribes of Arabia Petreea a like desire of frequenting, 
from pious motives, for a time, Mount Sinai, and the 
valleys which witnessed the great miracles of Moses. 
The only remaining question is, the space of time 
within which these inscriptions were engraved. The 
internal evidence of the writing is so uniform that J 
doubt whether the oldest can be parted from the most 
recent by an interval of more than a single age.— 
(pp. 14—16). 


In proof that they are of Nabathzean origin, we 
have the following argument :— 


The question arises, Who were the people who 
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any respect, beyond the admixture of a few Arabisms, 
and thus would give no very imperfect notion of that 
idiom. But that the writing can have been the writ- 
ing of any but the Nabatheans, I greatly doubt ; for 
the free drawing, and bold conjunction of the letters, 
are such as I find upon the sculptured rocks of no 
people of that or of an earlier age, evincing the peo- 
ple to whom these inscriptions owe their origin to 
have written much, and calligraphically, and, there- 
fore, to have been highly cultivated, and flourishing 
as a commonwealth.—(pp. 17—19.) 


Mr. Forster having thus fairly stated Professor 
Beer’s reasonings and consequent conclusions, he- 
fore giving his own theories respecting the inscrip- 
tions, proceeds to controvert his opponent's state- 
ments. 

1. The first argument, if sound, respecting the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, must, as Mr. Forster urges, 
be carried out fairly and fully. In this case, 
‘“‘ Egypt, heathen Egypt, discloses Professor Beer's 
sign of ‘ the Christian Cross’ upon her monuments, 
from the sands of Rosetta to the upper cataracts of 
the Nile.’ So, again :— 


From Egypt to whatever corner of the globe we 
turn, to the Old World or to the New, to Assyria, to 
Bactria, to Etruria, to Central America, this sign of 
the Cross reappears on the monuments, and in the 
inscriptions of every heathen land. And while Pro- 
fessor Beer adduces from Sinai, the forms ¢ or Y as 
indubitable forms of ‘‘ the Christian Cross,’’ and 
irrefragable proofs of the Christianity of the authors 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions, I can produce, from hea- 
then Bactria, the figure of an Indo-Macedonian king, 
Azes, B. Cc. 140, mounted upon the double-humped 
Bactrian camel, and bearing in his right hand a cross, 
which might have graced the hand of a standard- 
bearer of Constantine, or of a warrior-bishop of the 
Crusades.—(pp. 28, 24.) 


Mr. Forster then gives his own opinion respert- 
ing this sign. 


The key to the whole mystery is shortly and simply 
this : the character misnamed the Cross, is the letter 
t ; the Sinai t, the Egyptian t, the old Hebrew t, the 
Assyrian t, the Bactrian t, the Etruscan t, the Ethi- 
opic t, or (to come nearer home) the plain, honest 
English t, the oldest at once, and latest form of the 
letter, in the most widely parted alphabcts of the 
world.—(p. 24.) 


2. In opposition to the date assigned hy Profes- 
sor Beer to the inscriptions, the fourth century, 
Mr. Forster urges, first, the fact, that when Cosmas 
saw them, early in the sixth century, he describes 
them as showing all the ‘* hoar marks of dilapida- 
tion consequent ordinarily upon the lapse of ages, 





executed these inscriptions ?—a question of moment, 


since by its solution may at last be brought to light | 
the region in which this character and language were | 


formerly in use. In fact, as [ have already intimated, 
I can have no doubt that Arabia Petraeea was that 
region, since I see no other which can be put in com- 
petition with it. Here, in the ages immediately pre- 
ceding our era, existed that people vulgarly known 
to the Greeks and Romans under the name of Naba- 
theeans ; a people wealthy, skilled in the arts, and 
flourishing in commerce. . . . Of this people and 
kingdom, the capital was Petra. . . . I have no 
means, indeed, of demonstrating that their (the in- 
scriptions) authors sprung from those tribes which 
properly constituted the kingdom of the Nabathzeans ; 

ut it will readily, I hope, be granted me, that these 
inscriptions, if not, perhaps, appertaining to the peo- 
ple of that kingdom, may well be attributed to tribes 
adjoining, and so akin to it, that their dialect would 
scarcely differ from the idiom of the Nabatheans in 


and the waste of slow natural decay.’’ They 
' presented to him much the same appearance us 
| they do to us; we know that nearly fourteen hun- 
| dred years have rolled away since his time ; surely, 
then, it is more reasonable to suppose that thirty 
‘centuries had produced the decay which Cosmas 
| witnessed, than to assign a date to these inscrip- 
| tions only one hundred and fifty years prior to bis 
a of them. 

This is conjecture ; but Mr. Forster also brings 
| proof to bear upon Professor Beer’s argument. 
x There are some few Greek and one Latin inscri 
| tion, which have been copied from the Wady 
| Mokatteb. These are evidently of more recent 
origin than the majority of the inscriptions; for 


in the Latin inscription, and one, at least, of the 


| Greek, the letters are cut; whereas all the un- 
known characters are dotted out. 


Of the Latin 
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inscription, ** Cessent Syri ante Latinos Roma- 
nos,’’ Mr, Forster remarks :— 





This is the language of conquest ; of the invader in 
the hour of victory ; of a Roman soldier, in the pride 
of newly-won empire, impelled, on first sight of the 
supposed Syrian inscriptions, to blot out, as it were, 
in one sweeping sentence, the records and the race. 
The name Syri would seem to refer to the wars of 
Rome with the Seleucid. But I am content, for my 
argument, to adopt the age of Trajan, the Roman 
conqueror of Arabia Petraea ; a date which assigns to 
this inscription an existence of upwards of 1730 years. 
Such is the undoubted antiquity of these comparatively 
modern records ; while their unknown precursors, 
according to Professor Beer, cannot lay claiin to an 
antiquity of more than fifteen centuries.—(pp. 31, 32.) 


3. There remains but one more point, urged by 
Professor Beer, to be cleared up. Le asserts the 
Nabathzeans to be the authors of these inscriptions, 
Now, it must be remembered that Petra was the 
capital of the Nabathzean territory. ‘This lies to 
the north-east of Mount Sinai ; whereas the great 
majority of the inscriptions are found in the valleys 
to the north-west of Sinai, and on the coast-road 
to Suez. It is difficult to imagine how pilgrims on 
their way from Petra to Mount Sinai should ever 
have wandered to the shores of the Gulf of Suez. 
Pilgrims, moreover, in their noon-day halts, would 
not be disposed to engrave upon the rocks thou- 
sands of inscriptions, some of them far out of 
the reach of man, without mechanical appliances. 
It requires a considerable stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that these pilgrims (granting their 
existence) would travel, furnished with ladders, 
platforms, &c., without which, eye-witnesses de- 
clare that it is impossible these inscriptions should 
have been written. ‘To this it may be added, that 
iif these inscriptions were engraved by the Naba- 
hgeans in the fourth century, it would, indeed, be 
-atrange that at the beginning of the sixth century 
all knowledge of the characters should have been 
ilost. It results that the Nabathaoan language and 
letters (being those of the most polished and pow- 
-erful peeple of Arabia) must have flourished and 
become unkaown between a. p. 350 and a. pv. 520. 

There is one admission made by Professor Beer, 
certainly avery remarkable one, which must not 
be passed over. ‘‘ Superest quaestio, quantum sit 
temporis spatium quo ha inscriptiones factz sunt. 
Scripture ratio interna tam est uniformis, ut anti 
-quissimas earum a recentissimis intervallo quod 
seculum multum excedat dubitem.” The space of 
:time hetween the oldest and the most recent 
inscription was probably not more than one 
generation. (Beer, Introd.,p. xv.) Such is an 
outline of Mr. Forster's arguments in opposition to 
Professor Beer. We leave our readers to judge 
fur themselves on which side truth is to be found. 
** Palmam qui meruit ferat.”’ 

Mr. Forster then proceeds to state the grounds 
which, in his own opinion, authorize him to pro- 
mounce the inscriptions in question to be the work 
of the Israelites during their forty years’ wander- 
ings in the Desert. 


Foremost among these (phenomena) is that so often 
stated by travellers, and so irrationally under-esti- 
ymated, both by visitors of these sacred localities, and 
thy eritics at home—the numbers, extent, and positions 
-of these inscriptions ; their numbers (in the Wady 
Moketteb alone) being computed by thousands ; their 
extent by miles ; and their position above the valleys 
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difficulties of situation, no ruggedness of material, no 
remoteness of locality, has been security against the 
gravers of the one phalanx of mysterious scribes. The 
granite rocks of the almost inaccessible Mount Serbal, 
from its base to its summit, repeat the characters and 
inscriptions of the sandstones of the Mokatteb. The wild 
recesses of the Wady Arabah (near Mount Hor) renew 
the phenomena in an opposite direction, and disclose 
them carried on to the extremity of the eastern head 
of the Red Sea ; while countless multitudes more may 
possibly lie still undiscovered in the numerous valleys 
branching out from the roots of Sinai, and as yet, it 
would appear, unexplored. These circumstances, 
taken together, we might reasonably have thought 
would have barred at the threshold any theory 
grounding itself upon the assumption of the inscriy- 
tions being the work or pastime of chance pilgrims or 
travellers, and that within a given period of from 
thirty to forty years ; and by hands from the Arabian 
side, while the great mass of the inscriptions are 
found on the Egyptian side of the peninsula.—(pp. 
33, 34.) 


The physical character of the peninsula of Sinai 
is next brought forward. 


This ‘* waste and howling wilderness,’’ as it is ex- 
pressly designated in the Old Testament, is described 
by all who have visited it in modern times, as (in 
most parts) utterly destitute of sustenance for man. 
. . . Even the wandering Bedouin, who seeks pasture 
for his camels or his sheep, during the rains, amidst 
these wilds, must carry with him, we learn, his own 
simple and scanty meals. But what Sinai is in our 
days, it has been through all preceding ages. 
However periodically traversed, it never could have 
been permanently occupied by mankind. This deci- 
sive consideration brings us back once more to the 
phenomenon of its multitudinous and mysterious in- 
scriptions. To execute these monuments, it has been 
already seen, ladders and platforms, or ropes and 
baskets, the appliances of a fixed and settled popula- 
tion, were indispensable. Now, the only people in 
the history of the world answering to this description, 
was God’s people Israel, after their Exode out of 
Egypt ; a fact which tells with a force of which he 
never dreamt upon the independent admission of 
Beer, that the Sinaitic inscriptions bear upon their 
face self-evident marks of their having been the work 
of a single generation.—(pp. 38—40.) 


The argument, then, is at present in this state. 
Certain reasonings seem to lead incontrovertibly to 
certain conclusions, Arguing @ priori, we have 
discovered that there is a moral probability, almost 
amounting to a moral certainty, that these inscrip- 
tions had been exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere for many centuries prior to the inspection 
of them by Cosmas ; and that they were the work 
of one generation. To what generation, then, do 
these facts seem to point? We believe, as Chris- 
tians, that some 3350 years ago the Israelites 
wandered in the wilderness of Sinai. We know 
that these inscriptions are found engraved upon 
the rocks in the very line of march which they 
would have followed; we know that their com- 
pany consisted, not of hundreds, but of thousands ; 
and that in this ‘* waste or ggg, se poor they 
were daily fed miraculously. ould not, then, 
(still reasoning @ priori) an unbiassed mind say, 
‘‘Unless there be anything discovered in the 
writings themselves which would prove such a 
supposition palpably false, I cannot deny the con- 
clusion that the Israelites were the authors of 
these inscriptions ?’’ * 


* It is evident that the art of engraving upon rocks 





deing as often measurable by fathoms as by feet. No 





may be traced up to a very ancient period. The inhabit- 
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Mr. Forster then proceeds to detail the steps by 
which he believes that he has succeeded in discov- 
ering the alphabet by which these inscriptions may 
be deciphered. 

The Israelites having been two hundred and 
fifteen years in Egypt, it is only natural to suppose 
that if the inscriptions really were “ the autograph 
records of Israel in the wilderness,’’ the characters 
employed would be akin to those used in the writ- 
ten language of Egypt. Mr. Gray accordingly 
discovered that one character, which is of very 
frequent occurrence in the Sinaitic inscriptions, is 
an Egyptian prt ; none other, in fact, 
than the sacred tau. Following out this clue, Mr. 
Forster has ascertained the ‘identification of the 
Sinaitic alphabet with the enchorial alphabet of 
the Rosetta stone’’ (as written in a MS. of the 
fourth century, now in the British Museum), ‘‘ and 
with the characters also found in the quarries of 
Masara, of a date prior to the age of Moses.”” A 
plate is given in Mr. Forster's work, with these 
alphabets in parallel columns ; and, certainly, the 
resemblance between, and in many cases the 
identity of the letters, cannot be considered as 
fortuitous. ‘There are twenty-five instances given, 
and in eighteen the letters are the same; and in 
the other seven, the variations are not greater than 
would occur now in the formation of English char- 
acters by different individuals. 

With this foundation as it were to work upon, 
Mr. Forster set himself to the task of decipherin 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. The canon soon force 
itself upon him, ‘ that in comparing an unknown 
with known alphabets, letters of the same known 
forms be assumed to possess the same known pow- 
ers.”’ Accordingly, taking the various inscriptions, 
and comparing them, Mr. Forster formed an 
alphabet with some letters derived from the 
Hebrew, some from the Greek, some from the 
Arabic, some from the Ethiopic, and some from 
the old Syriac languages. The next step was to 
attempt the actual decipherment of an inscription 
by this alphabet; and the first attempt was made 
upon one of the inscriptions copied by Mr. Gray. 
It must be difficult to realize Mr. Forster's feelings, 
when the key of his own construction seemed fully 
to unsolve the mystery of the Sinaitic inscriptions. 
The translation was as follows :— 


The people with prone mouth drinketh [at] the 
water-springs 
The people [at] the two water-springs 
kicketh [like] an ass 
smiting with the branch of a tree 
the well of bitterness he heals. 


How exactly does this tally in the minutest par- 
ticular with the sacred narrative! ‘* And when 
they came to Marah they could not drink * of the 


ants of Yemen, or the Southern Arabia, were accustomed in 
the remotest ages to inscribe their laws or wise sayings 
upon stone. See Meidanii Proverb. Arab. p. 45 (quoted 
in Horne’s Introd. to the Scriptures, iii. 466, note). 
Semiramistos (who, according to the writer of the article 
on Semiramis, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology, lived about B. c. 2182) is 
said to have cut a whole rock into the shape of herself, in 
order to perpetuate her memory. So ancient was the 
custom of representing what they wished to hand down to 
posterity, upon the durable face of nature. 

* It is curious that in Judges vii. 5, where those in 
Gideon’s army who drank greedily were to be dismissed, 
the same Hebrew word is used to express their drinking 
as in this verse. As there are seven Hebrew words which 
we translate by the one word drink, this would seem to be 
internal evidence of the truth of the translation in the in- 
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waters of Marah, for they were bitter ; therefore, 
the name of it was called Marah, And the people 
murmured against Moses, saying, What shall we 
drink? And he cried unto the Lord, and the Lord 
showed him a tree, which when he had east into 
the waters, the waters were made sweet. ’’—(Exod. 
xv. 23—25.) 

The Israelites come to Marah, immediately pro- 
ceed to drink, but finding the water bitter, they 
murmur against Moses. He then cast a tree into 
the waters and made them sweet. The whole 
order is exactly identical in the two records. At 
the foot of this inscription Mr. Gray had the fol- 
lowing note: ‘* A quadruped opposite the last line 
but one.’’ THe had not copied it ; so Mr. Forster 
could only hope, for the sake of his interpretation, 
that, when copied, this quadruped would turn out 
to be an ass. In a few days, however, Beer's 
** Century of Sinaitic Inscriptions”’ is put into his 
hands, and here Mr. Forster found the animal 
copied. To his joy, the copy proved his transla- 
tion to be correct. It is quite impossible to con- 
ceive any stronger testimony to the truth of Mr. 
Forster’s principle of interpretation. For the 
comparison of Israel with an ass, see Isa. i. 3; 
Jer. ii. 23, 24; Hosea viii. 9. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. Forster con- 
tinued his investigations, and he thus records the 
result :— 


Step by step, accordingly, the task of investigation 
was pursued, until several similar results had been 
arrived at ; and until all the Sinaitic inscriptions as 
yet in our possession—all, at least, contained in the 
collections of Gray, Beer, and Burckhardt—had been 
carefully examined. The result was uniform. All 
that were in unconfused characters, and hence mure 
clearly decipherable, approved themselves, like the 
Marah inscriptions, contemporary records of Israel in 
the wilderness.—(p. 61.) 


The following are some of the most remarkable 
translations :— 


Fleeth the swift long horse raising both fore feet 
together going at full speed his rider dashed to the 
ground. 

Pharaoh running with long strides [like] a fleet 
horse takes startled flight casting off violently [with] 
both hands to quicken [his] pace [his] helmet. 


The people journeyeth through the passage terror- 
stricken 
Urges onward with slackened rein benignantly Je- 
hovah the people 
The people essayeth the waters 
Pharaoh retrograding 
Reins back his war-horse. 


These translations seem to throw light upon the 
verse, ‘‘ For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his 
chariots and with his horsemen into the sea,”’”— 
(Exod. xv. 19.) 

In allusion to the miracle of Meribah we have 
the following translations. It should be stated 
that in Mr. Forster’s work a glossary accompanies 
each translation, showing the steps by which the 
final result has been arrived at. 


The people the hard stone satiates with water 
thirsting. 
The hard rock water a great miracle. 
The battle of Rephidim is thus recorded :— 
Prayeth unto God the prophet [upon] a hard great 
stone [his] hands sustaining Aaron Hur. 

scription, * prono ore bibit.’? (See Wilson’s Bible “eu- 
dent’s Guide to the Old Testament, sub voce ** Drinx.’’) 
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Immediately above this inscription is cut the 
figure of a man with uplifted arms.—(Exod. xvii. 
12.) 

We find the following with reference to the 
plague of serpents :— 


Destroy springing on the people the fiery serpents. 
Hissing injecting venom heralds of death they kill 
The people prostrating on their back curling in folds 
They wind round descending on bearing destruction. 
And, again :— 
The people 
sustain on a pole erecting a standard 
the male serpent fiery of molten brass. 
The people look towards the fire 
bowing themselves down sought by an evil thing offer 
up vows the tribes (the Hebrews). 


There are many other inscriptions translated by 
Mr. Forster ; but those above given are some of 
the most important. It is difficult to believe that 
such a result is only a happy accident. The hiero- 
glyphics, the animals, all correspond with the pro- 
posed translations of the inscriptions. Why then 
should we doubt that they are really the work of 
the Israelites in the Desert? Does it not seem to 
be the most natural solution of the difficulty? At 
any rate, we are surely authorized to say to those 
who deny the truth of Mr. Forster's theory, who 
allege that the inscriptions will ultimately be dis- 
covered to be nothing but ** Abdallah the son of 
Abdallah,” and the like, ‘Bring forward your 
counter-proofs, We do not rest upon assertion. 
We reveal the process by which we aver that we 
have arrived at this result; do the same, and 
your arguments shall be fairly considered ; our 
only wish is, that truth should be finally victori- 
ous.”’ Until this is dune, we may fairly consider 
the Sinaitic inscriptions to be * the contemporary 
records of Israel in the wilderness.’’ Indeed, we 
cannot fail to see in this the hand of God. At a 
time when such doubts are thrown upon the whole 
of the Mosaic records ; when they are described as 
a collection of ‘‘ myths ;’’ what testimony more 
valuable to the exact veracity of the Mosaic his- 
tory than that which these inscriptions afford! 
Unconscious witnesses to the truth of God’s word ; 
a hidden testimony lying unnoticed for ages, but 
‘graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock 
forever,’’ but now produced, to strengthen the 
hands of those who cline ** all Scripture to have 
been written by inspiration of God,’’ and, there- 
fore, to be unalterably true in the minutest partic- 
ular. Brought to light, as they have been, by 
indefatigable research, they will occupy a post in 
the front rank to oppose the torrent of modern 
scepticism. Thank God that we have many still, 
who do not need such proo’s !—many who believe 
God's word as it stands alone and unsupported ; 


many who believe that apparent contrarieties and | 


difficulties will one day be explained. But all 
have not this happy frame of mind. For such as 
these, God supplies proof; their faith, though 
weak, He confirms; their doubts, unreasonable 
though they are, He dispels; Le treats them as 
IIe did the unbelieving Thomas; He leads them 
on till they too are constrained to cry out, ‘ My 
Lord and my God.”"—** O Lord, Thy word endur- 
eth forever. . . . Thy truth also remaineth from 
one generation to another.’”-—*‘ All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. ‘The grass withereth, and the flower there- 
of falleth away ; but the word of the Lord endur- 
eth forever.” 


From Eliza Cook's Journal. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF DESTINY.* 


Turs is about as curious a specimen of a poem 
as it has been our lot to meet with for some time. 
It is neither prose nor rhyme, but consists of the 
most ‘‘ in and out’’ contortions of metre imagina- 
ble. We have seen various eccentricities in the 
construction of literary odes and lyrics ; we have 
seen rhapsodies twisted into all sorts of impossible 
printed sem and thought, in our ignorance, that 
the Lily and the Bee presented the alphabet in as 
intoxicated a form as human ingenuity could 
manage ; but Links in the Chain of Destiny we 
really believe are hammered into still stranger 
and more bewildering shape. We have ten long 
sections in a volume of two hundred and twenty 
pages, with every page exhibiting a different stage 
of typographical convulsion ; and some excellent 
thoughts and powerful imagery are so chopped 
up into unreadable sentences, that the merit of 
the book is nearly, if not quite, annihilated by the 
frenzied fashion in which the metre is clothed. 
We think Mr. Campbell likes to keep his ‘ ear’’ 
as some people do their doors and tempers—* on 
the jar ;”’ and in the endeavor to read him through, 
we have positively got a sort of mental St. Vitus’ 
dance. ‘Take the following lines as an example, 
quoted at random :— 


There be a kind of benefits 
That crush the mourner’s heart 
More grievously 

Than all the dire extremities 
Of bitter want ! 
Such have I known ; 

My loaded soul hath groaned 
Beneath its domination ; 
Cast upon the mercy 
Of a Merciless Succor ! ! 

Like a struggling swimmer, weary and undone, 
Flung by remorseless waves, upon the breast 
Of some cold rock, 

Less comforting than death— 

But yet, compelled to greet its stony heart, 
With one sad smile of gratulation, 

Where no other help appeared, 
To save him from the ugly, bloody jaws 
Of grim Despair. 


The author must have a peculiar prejudice in 
favor of literary mincemeat, for he takes his motto 
from Spenser, and serves it up thus :— 


Full hard it is to read aright 
The Course of heavenly Cause, or understand 
The secret meaning of the Eternal Might 
That rules men’s ways, 
And rules the thoughts 
Of Living Wight. 


| Mr. Campbell has strong descriptive talent, and 
ieonsiderable poetic feeling, but he must adopt 


for fame. He may congratulate himself on being 
able to condense his thoughts into hard and jogged 
stalactites, but we question if he will get ‘ lau- 
rels”’ or ‘* bays” to grow about them. We read of 
‘* music married to immortal verse,’’ but Heaven 
help the composer who would seek to be a ‘‘ match- 
maker” with Mr. Campbell's “‘ measure’’ as one 
of the affianced parties. 


* Links in the Chain of Destiny. A Poem in various 
Verse. By Ronald Campbell. London: 1852, 





another style of arrangement before he can hope - 
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From the Journal of Psychological Medicine. 
HOMICIDAL MONOMANIA.* 


Ween any great criminal, rendered great, in the 
common acceptation of the term, by the enormit 
of his delinquency, is arraigned before the tri- 
bunal of justice, the bench, the bar, and all the 
avenues of the court are. packed with a dense mass 
of spectators, belonging to all classes of society, 
who will endure any amount of personal inconven- 
ience rather than not sce the notorious criminal, 
whose trial, however shvcking its details, they 
will persevere in listening to with intense interest. 
We can imagine the scene before us. The verdict 
of ‘ guilty of wilful murder’ has been returned, 
the sentence of death solemnly pronounced, and, 
when the fatal morning arrives, a rush is made to 
the scene of execution ; the space surrounding the 
scaffold is crammed almost to suffocation ; there is 
a sea of moving heads and uplifted ghastly faces— 
such as the Opium Eater describes in one of his 
most agonizing dreams—every eye being fixed 
with intent and savage earnestness on the ma- 
chinery of the cumbrous drop. Streams of human 
beings may be observed extending far away through 
all the adjacent streets and alleys; the windows 
of every house, up to the attic stories, are filled ; 
the roofs above them dangerously crowded ; and 
every ridge of wall or gable-end upon which a foot- 
ing can be secured, is taken possession of to catch 
even the most distant glimpse of this revolting spec- 
tacle. A hasty observer might ascribe all this 
apparently morbid curiusity to the principle laid 
down by Hobbes, that man possesses naturally a 
cruel and ferocious disposition; but the more 
reflecting philosopher will discover that other 
causes are in operation, less derogatory to human 
nature. How are we to qounah tee the gratifica- 
tion which people derive from witnessing the per- 
formance of a deep tragedy? The explanation 
appears to us obvious. The desire of indulging 
in emotions of pity is, as Dugald Stewart has 
shown, one of the active principles of the human 
mind. There is a conscious pleasure in the antici- 
pation of this excitement; hence persons of sen- 
sibility enjoy, even through the haze of tears, 
pathetic situations on the stage. They provide 
themselves with handkerchiefs, knowing they will 
weep with unaffected sincerity, and not as Juvenal 
describes the hired mourners at a Roman funeral, 
who ‘with well-feigned tears their eyes they 
taught to weep.’’ The same principle induces 
many persons to witness an execution. But, 
without dwelling on the causes which have in all 
ages, and among the most enlightened nations, 
congregated together such immense masses of 
people to witness these cruel exhibitions, let us 
concentrate our attention upon the poor wretch 
who stands trembling with fear on the brink of 
eternity, for, as in one of Rembrandt's awe- 
inspiring. conceptions, amidst the gloomy con- 
course of the multitude around him the whole 
light of the picture falls upon that solitary figure, 
surrounded as he is by the ministers of justice, 
who are themselves doomed to execute the sen- 
tence of the land. Upon this miserable object let 
us, we repeat, fix our attention, and endeavor, as 
2 feaap ey to trace the causes, whether physi- 

or moral, which have urged the mind through 

* «Examen Médico-Legal des Faits relatifs au Procés 
Criminel de Jobard.” Par J. Artaud, D. M., Médecin 
Paris et Lyon; 


en Chef des Aliénés de 1’Antiquaille. 
1852. 
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so many guilty phases ; for we may rest assured 
that vices are transitional, and increase in their 
enormity as the turpitude of the one becomes 
absorbed in the turpitude of the other ; hence no 
man ever, on a sudden, became thoroughly aban- 
doned: Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus. There are 
gradations in crime—successive stages of mental 
perversion and moral degradation. The problem, 
therefore, which we propose to ourselves is one of 
deep and perplexing interest ; its solution affects 
the pure administration of justice, and the welfare 
of every community. 

The accomplished Madame de Stael, in one of 
those brilliant essays in which she so often and 
unexpectedly brings into dazzling and fascinating 
light some of the most recondite truths in philos- 
ophy, observes that ‘‘man is complete in every 
individual man.’’ In other words—or rather to 
follow up this observation—the type of one indi- 
vidual mind is common to all mankind. There 
are certain fixed and permanent principles of action 
which are universal, and govern the whole human 
race. The law which Geoffroy St. Hilaire pointed 
out as visibly determining the uniformity and 
unity of organization throughout the animal crea- 
tion, is not restricted merely to physical structure, 
but governs also.our mental and moral constitu- 
tion ; hence the same faculties, the same feelings, 
the same sympathies, are in constant operation, 
The mind of a Bacon or a Newton, a Shakspeare 
or a Milton, represents the type which must ever 
characterize the mind of every great philosopher 
or great poet ;—with different degrees of success,. 
they must cultivate the same faculties. And so 
also is it with our moral nature. The good who 
are immortalized by their virtues bear in the feat- 
ures of their character a certain resemblance to 
each other; they are like stars at different altitudes 
illumining the same heaven. The evil-disposed, 
on the other hand, preserve the same type of 
wickedness, varying only in degrees, according as 
their crimes may reflect intenser and darker shad- 
ows on the face of humanity: hence Domitian, 
Caligula, Nero, do not stand alone; they have 
their prototypes and rivals in the eastern and in 
the western world—the Ali Pachas and Zingis 
Khans, the Robespierres and Dantons, and other 
monsters as execrable, for the type remains con- 
stant. With other criminals more vulgar than 
were any of the twelve Caesars it is the same: 
‘*Man is complete in every individual man.” 
Upon this principle, therefore, we are justified in 
selecting any conspicuous criminal for the purpose 
of analyzing the state of mind—whether in health 
or in disease—which existed when he perpetrated 
the offence, and the particular motives, as far as 
they ean be discovered, by which he was actuated. 

Without entering into any profound psycho- 
logical disquisition respecting the principles of 
human action, it will, we po Dar be at once 
admitted that all our actions originate from causes 
acting from without or.from within. They are 
objective or subjective. A man exposes himself to 
temptation ; he listens to and hears the plan laid 
down for a highway robbery or for committing 
murder, and he calculates the amount of boot 
and the advantages he is to obtain. All this is 
external, and purely objective. The reflections, 
however, to which the proposal gives rise, origi- 
nate in the mind itself. and suggest a series of 
impressions which are purely subjective. The 
desire of gain, or many other motives, soon begin 
to tamper with the understanding, and obscure 











the judgment; reason, no longer under its own 
educational control, then misapplies its divine 
attributes, and lends its powers to assist in the 
consummation of the crime devised: hence object- 
ive causes give rise to a long series of subjective 
mental operations. In such cases the intellectual 
fuculties may be in their normal or healthy state, 
and deliberately reject the remonstrances and 
admonitions of conscience; there are, however, 
other cases in which the mind itself, participating 
visibly in defective or diseased cerebral organiza- 
tion, is obviously weak and incapable of any sub- 
jective power of resistance. We may, indeed, 
satisfy ourselves on this point, by comparing the 
heads of criminals upon a large scale with the 
heads of lunatics—the interior of a gaol with the 
interior of a public asylum. Every civilized nation 
has allowed the existence of insanity to be received 
as an exculpatory plea in criminal cases; and 
although our courts of justice too frequently pre- 
sent the unseemly exhibition of expert counsel 
endeavoring to puzzle witnesses, and perplex the 
evidence, by quibbling with physicians unaccus- 
tomed to the tactics of cross-examination, for the 
purpose of obtaining a verdict in favor of the side 
upon which they are retained—still the broad 
fact is admitted, that the state of the criminal’s 
mind is to be taken into consideration, and his 
responsibility or irresponsibility determined by 
medico-psychological evidence. ‘‘ The judgment 
of the court,”’ says Hoff "bauer, ‘‘ ought to be gov- 
erned by the opinion of the physician; and no 
physician should be permitted to give evidence 
who has not made a speciality of the study of 
mental diseases.’” In a tragedy by a favorite 
modern poet, one of the judges, in passing sen- 
tence on a state prisoner, is made to observe sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘ We try the crime, the motive Heaven 
will judge ;” and many a victim really insane, has 
been so sacrificed ; but a more benign spirit per- 
vades the principles of Christian legislation. The 
crime alone is not to be tried in the abstract ; but 
all the circumstances attendant upon its perpe- 
tration are to be taken into consideration. We 
— from the highest legal authorities, that 

eath upon the scaffuld—the ultimum supplictum— 

is not intended to avenge the outraged laws of 
humanity, but to deter others, by example, from 
committing the like offence. ‘‘ The execution of 
an offender,” Says Sir Edward Coke, ‘is for 
example,” ut pena ad paucos, metus ad omnes per- 
. veniat ; and he adds, that the execution of a mad- 
man would be a ‘‘ miserable spectacle,’’ and one 
of ‘‘ extreme inhumanity and cruelty,’’ because it 
could not be regarded as an example to others, the 

‘irresponsibility of lunatics being universally rec- 
ognized. 

Unfortunately, however, insanity assumes so 
many forms, and presents itself under such a vari- 
ety of aspects, that the plea is, we admit, often 
very disputable. It is upon these occasions, we 
conceive, that the opinion of the medico-psycholo- 
gist, founded upon facts which accord with his 
observation and experience, should be permitted 
to weigh as evidence ; for in all other cases of 
medical jurisprudence, affecting the cause of death 
by violence or accident, the opinion of the profes- 
sion is held to be sufficiently valid to be received 
for the guidance of the jury ; but in adjudicating 
upon the existence or non-existence of insanity in 
criminal cases, medico-psychologists are constantly 
desired by the couirt to adhere to facts, and not to 
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cal man, derived from observation and experience, 
were not the interpretation of a fact as he beheld 
it; for, after all, it is the opinion he forms of 
symptoms which can alone guide him in the treat- 
ment of every disease, whether it be bodily or 
mental, The truth is, that all people, in the 
weakness of humanity, fancy themselves capable 
of pronouncing judgment upon each other’s mo- 
tives and actions; and when cases of great medi- 
co-legal interest come before our public courts, 
non-professional men, who may be excellent law- 
yers, but who have not investigated the pathology 
of the mind in connection with the functions of 
the brain and nervous system, and who have had 
no experience in insanity, fancy themselves as 
capable of drawing a proper diagnosis, and pro- 
nouncing a valid opinion, as men who have for 
many years devoted themselves to the study and 
sm of this department of the profession. We 

lieve the time is not far distant when the 
progress of medico-psychology will vindicate the 
authority of medical men who make insanity a 
special study. In the mean time, obscure and 
doubtful cases will necessarily continue to provoke 
vague and irrelevant discussions. To return: it 
must be acknowledged that in many cases there is 
a very great difficulty in drawing the line of 
demarcation between sanity and insanity, nor are 
the rules laid down in the text-books upon medi- 
cal jurisprudence by any means satisfactory. No- 
sological definitions are useful in enabling a student 
to methodize his study of diseases incident to the 
body ; but in actual practice these distinctions are 
soon lost sight of: it is the same with the gener- 
ally accepted classifications of mental disease. 
There is, however, one form of insanity which 
must be familiar to every practical observer—viz., 
monomania, which comprehends that form of dis- 
ease in which the mind is under some specific 
delusion, or some one morbid train of ideas, which 
no power of reason can rectify. Some recent 
authors upon insanity have ventured to doubt, 
upon very insufficient grounds, the existence of 
monomania ; because, they contend, the order and 
succession of the morbid phenomena implicate 
generally the aberration not of one, but of many 
of the mental faculties. This is purely a psycho- 
logical error; for, as Sir William Hamilton has 
remarked, ‘¢it should ever be remembered that 
the various mental energies are only possible in 
and through each other; and our psychological 
analyses do not suppose any real distinction of the 
operations which we discriminate by different 
names. Thought and volition can no more be 
exerted apart, than the sides and angles of a 
square can exist separately from each other.”” We 
cannot disentangle and separate the intellectual 
faculties as we might the threads in a skein of 
silk; thus, the operations of imagination blend 
almost with every form of thought and feeling ; 
hence Wolfe observes, ‘in omnem actum percep- 
tiones influit imaginatio.”” We do not, in speak- 
ing of monomania, refer to the aberration of a 
single faculty, but to the fact of the mind, with 
all its faculties collectively, being absorbed in a 
false impression upon one subject, while upon 
other subjects it is capable of thinking and reason- 
ing correctly. The celebrated visionary, Sweden- 
borg, who was constantly in a state of ecstatic 
mania, fulfilled the duties of his office so well that 
the King of Sweden ennobled him. The late esti- 
mable Dr. Prichard states, in his work on Insanity, 





give opinions, as if, indeed, the opinion of a medi- 


that he knew a doctor in laws who had taken it 
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into his head that all the freemasons had entered 


into a league against him; yet in other respects} had 


he was perfectly sane, and held with credit a 
chair in an university. We will grant that the 
mind of such persons, if carefully watched, may 
be found in some instances to be not altogether in 
— health ; but the predominant illusions 

ing confined to one train of associations, the 
prefix «ores to the substantive term mania appears 
to us peculiarly well chosen to designate this dis- 
ease. Shall we deny that a man who is under the 
delusion that he is the emperor of the world (such 
a patient we now have under our care), yet who 
can talk coherently on other subjects, is laboring 
under monomania? There is, perhaps, not an 
asylum in the kingdom which has not within its 
walls some patient or patients who are deranged 
upon a given subject, yet rational upon all other 
topics, and perfectly capable of entering into the 
amenities and participating in the pleasures of 
society. ‘*The word monomania,”’ says Esquirol, 
‘* involves neither a system nor a theory ; it is the 
expression simply of a fact observed by the physi- 
cians of all ages.”’ It often happens, observes 
Daquin, that a person who is very intelligent and 
sensible upon other subjects, is as much deranged 
on some particular point as any of those patients 
who, being declared lunatics, are confined in asy- 
lums. He adds that intense and long-continued 
reflection may produce some violent und sudden 
impression on the brain, which may give rise to 
erratic ideas which become indelibly fixed upon 
the mind. When, therefore, we use the term 
monomania, we do not contend that the mind may 
not be weak and vacillating on many subjects, but 
simply that this form of insanity is characterized 
by the predominance and persistency of one par- 
ticular delusion, which may affect either the intel- 
lect or the moral feelings, or implicate the 
derangement of both. And here it is important 
to observe that we cannot take a philosophical 
view of any of these cases without bearing in 
mind that the disorder may consist either in a 
derangement of the intellectual or the moral fac- 
ulties, that is to say, a clear distinction must be 
drawn between intellectual insanity and what Dr. 
Prichard has designated moral insanity—the ‘‘ma- 
nie sans délire’’ of Pinel, the ‘‘ manie raison- 
nante” of Esquirol. We are indebted to Dr. 
Prichard for having, in his treatise on Insanity, 
very clearly identified and established the exist- 
ence of moral, independent of intellectual insanity. 
In such cases there is a morbid perversion of the 
feelings, affections, and active powers, without 
any illusion or erroneous conviction being im- 
pressed on the understanding. ‘There is no dis- 
turbance of the intellectual faculties, which, 
nevertheless, cannot control the moral conduct. 
Cases of this description constantly occur. 

About two years ago, without being provided 
with the usual forms of admission, a gentleman 
presented himself at a lunatic asylum in the me- 
tropolitan district, and begged that he might be 
received as a patient. He stated that he had just 
left his solicitor, from whom he in fact brought a 
letter of introduction, confirming his account of 
himself, and that it was necessary he should be 

laced under some form of restraint, for he had an 
irresistible desire to murder his wife or one of his 
children. He then added, that the preceding da 
he was walking in his garden, when he saw his wile 
and little girl approaching towards him. His eye 
at the same moment caught the sight of a hatchet 
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lying on the gravel walk, and he described that he 
the greatest struggle within himself to escape 
out of the garden before he seized it to strike, per- 
—_ fatally, one or other of them. He loved his 
wife and child, he affirmed, dearly ; but the homi- 
cidal idea haunted him continually, and he felt 
that he could not trust himself alone in their 
presence. It should be added, that the last night 
he slept at home he did attempt, in the middle of 
the night, to strangle his wife, and would have 
succeeded had not her cries in the scuffle brought 
in timely assistance. In the midst of all this, 
during the explanation he gave of his case, he ex- 
pressed himself well and rationally. His intellect 
appeared to be unclouded, and it turned out that 
he was at the same time in communication with 
his solicitor respecting some proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery, upon which he gave perfectly 
sane instructions. After some necessary delay, in 
order to procure the forms prescribed by the act 
of Parliament, he was admitted into the asylum ; 
but always when his wife or child came to see 
him, he required an attendant to be present at 
their interview. Here we may remark that Es- 
quirol repeatedly declared his conviction that there 
exists a species of homicidal madness, in which 
‘¢ no disorder of the intellect can be discovered.” 
The murderer is driven, as he describes, by an 
irresistible power ; he is under an influence which 
he cannot overcome—a blind impulse without 
reason. It is impossible to divine the motive 
which induces him, without interest or disorder 
of the intellect, to commit acts so atrocious and so 
contrary to the laws of nature. On the criminal 
side of Bethlem, and in the county asylums where 
homicidal lunatics are confined, many such cases 
will be found. We were told by Hatfield, who 
lately died in Bethlem, that when he went to the 
theatre prepared to shoot George IIT., he perceived 
and reasoned clearly enough upon all that passed 
around him. The idea which possessed him was, 
that if he could kill the king, the Messiah would 
immediately appear on earth, and the reign of the 
millennium begin ; and, in illustration of his self- 
possession, he mentioned that, when standing at 
the pit-door expecting it to open, tle people 
around pressed and crowded inconveniently upon 
him, when a young woman, putting her hand upon 
his shoulder, said, ‘‘ Sir, you are hurting me ; the 
handle of your umbrella is running into m 
bosom.”’ ‘* I could not,’’ he added, * help smilin 
at the time ; for the handle of what she coma 
my umbrella was the handle of my pistol, which 
I held concealed within my coat, under my arm.”’ 
We were some time agé consulted by the friends 
of a gentleman, who was a highly-educated and 
accomplished man, anda very agreeable companion. 
We could not in conversation detect any aberration 
of the intellectual faculties ; but he had a propen- 
sity to set fire to various descriptions of property 
(pyromania). He had set fire to his own premises, 
and had contrived afterwards to set fire to three 
different lanatic asylums in which he was succes- 
sively confined, but fortunately neither of them was 
destroyed. He was, as a matter of course, in the 
house to which he was next sent, closely watched ; 
but, after his death, it was found that he had 
managed to secrete a number of lucifer matches 
within the lining of his hat. It is well known 
that many — have an irresistible anger | 
to steal, and, without any assignable motives, will 
commit petty thefts in the houses of their friends, 





and in public shops. Such cases frequently come 
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before the public. This morbid propensity is ex- 
hibited by many declared lunatics, who will steal 
and accumulate in different parts oftheir dress all 
sorts of articles—nightcaps. handkerchiefs, forks, 
spoons, tobacco pipes, rags, bits of iron, half- 

icked bones, portions of bread, cheese, &c. We 

new a patient who was permitted, in a lunatic 
asylum, to indulge harmlessly this fancy. When 
stripped of this miscellaneous gear, he appeared a 
thin and lathy figure ; but presently his clothes 
would begin to expand around him, and he 
would increase in size until it became necessary to 
unpick the lining of his coat, waistcoat, breeches, 
and relieve him of his imaginary booty. We have 
also heard the case of a poor woman, who, after 
wandering about in the open country in a state of 
lunacy, was sent to an asylum, where she for a 
long time persisted in refusing food, unless she 
could steal it ; her meals were therefore put in an 
out-of-the-way corner, on purpose for her to take 
her food clandestinely, which she habitually did, 
under the idea she was stealing it. Suicidal 
mania is another variety of this form of disease ; 
it is known to be hereditary, and to prevail at 
certain seasons of the year. Sometimes, also, it is 
epidemic. ‘This morbid propensity—which over- 
comes the strongest of our natural instincts, that of 
self-preservation—frequently coéxists with a per- 
fectly healthy state of all the intellectual faculties. 

Among those cases of moral insanity which most 

frequently demand legal adjudication, and which 
always excite great public interest, are those of 
homicidal monomania—men arraigned for murder, 
who were the victims of this morbid propensity, 
which they could not control or resist. In the 
case of the gentleman above referred to, there was 
no aberration of the powers of reasoning; his 
judgment was unimpaired, and he was, excepting 
under this impulse, habitually self-collected. The 
moral perversion of his nature nevertheless required 
to be controlled, and if possible corrected. The 
opinion of Dr. Prichard is, that all cases of 
monomania begin with a disordered state of the 
feelings and inclinations, and end in producing 
intellectual insanity. We know a gentleman sub- 
jected to restraint, und there are many similar 
cases under similar circumstances, in whom this 
morbid propensity is very strongly developed; he 
is habitually restless and agitated; and if he 
cannot kill one person, he would fain kill another. 
When asked by what motive he is actuated, he 
evades the questiun. ‘*Has the person you 
threaten ever done you wrong? Have you any 
feeling of hatred against him?’ ‘* No,” he will 
answer, ‘not the least} but he must die !’’ in 
saying which he will make a gesture, as if assas- 
sinating or striking him; yet dves this person not 
labor under any delusion or hallucination to 
which the suggestion can be ascribed. In the 
same asylum isa female patient, in humble cir- 
cumstances of life, who constantly implores that 
her hands may be fastened behind her, lest she 
should attack, for the purpose of killing, persons 
around her, or destroy herself. The whole con- 
versation of this woman is homicidal and suicidal ; 
she has attempted self-destruction ; she constantl 
says she knows and feels she is shaken in her mind, 
but no specific delusion or hallucination of any 
kind appears to exist. 

One of the most remarkable and interestin 
cases illustrating this form of insanity, homicid 
mania without aberration of intellect, recently oc- 
eurred at Lyons; the medico-psychological evi- 





dence has been collected and published, with obser- 
vations by Artaud, whose work has suggested the 
previous observations. Anthony Emmanuel Jobard 
was born on the 4th of February, 1831, in the 
village of Essertenne, Haute Sadne ; his parents 
were respectable ; and his mother and younger 
sister are described to have been very religious. 
The infancy of Jobard was passed at home, without 
the occurrence of any remarkable incident; at 
twelve years of age he was admitted to communion 
in the Catholic Church ; and the priest of Esser- 
tenne declared that no child ever gave him greater 
satisfaction. His habits were regular, his disposi- 
tion gentle, and he was very social and kind to his 
companions, with whom he was a great favorite. 
Having received his first communion, he attended 
mass regularly, assisted in the offices, and was 
punctual in the discharge of his religious duties ; 
nevertheless, at this early period of life he addicted 
himself to a degrading und solitary vice. At 
thirteen years of age he left his native village, and 
with letters of introduction from his late pastor, he 
was sent, to complete his religious education, to 
M. D’Oligny, the canon of Dijon, and here re- 
mained at school for three years ; leaving the house 
only to go to the lodgings at which he slept. Here 
also he is reported to have given his masters every 
satisfaction ; but whatever may have been his ex- 
emplary conduct outwardly, at the expiration of 
this time—when, be it observed, he was only six- 
teen years of age—in addition tothe vice to which 
we have adverted, he began to frequent the society 
of disreputable women. His career of vice began 
therefore at a very early age, and causes were 
brought into operation which notoriously pervert 
the moral feelings, and undermine the strength of 
the intellect. We are no apologists for crime. 
The young Jobard had already entered the seduc- 
tive labyrinth of temptation, and, doubtless, gave 
unbridled indulgence to his passions: albeit, in 
the presence of his preceptors, he maintained the 
appearance of being a virtuous and well-conducted 
youth. The good canon at Dijon was already in- 
terested in his welfare ; and being now sixteen 
years of age, and old enough to prepare himself 
for the active business of life, under his recom- 
mendation he was received as a clerk in the estab- 
lishment of M. Thiebaut, a highly respectable 
clothier and draper at Dijon. This mercantile firm, 
which had been long established, bore a high 
character ; the persons employed in it were boarded 
and lodged in the house, and their conduct, as a 
matter of course, subjected to the general surveil- 
lance of the heads of the family, it being under- 
stood that any one who committed any infraction 
of the rules of religion and morality would be liable 
to summary dismissal. Upon these terms Jobard 
was admitted, and received, independent of his 
board and lodging, in the beginning 200 francs a 
year, which sum was gradually raised until it 
reached 450 francs. His conduct continued to all 
appearance good: he was kind, affectionate, and 
sober ; fond of playing with the children of the 
family ; and the care he took ofa pet lamb obtained 
for him the title of ‘* Pére nourricier de ’'agneau,”’ 
a circumstance indicating elements and feelings of 
humanity which should not be lost sight of in the 
sequel. Here also he was constant and punctual 
in the discharge of his religious duties ; he assisted 
in the service of the church on Sundays, attended 
the sermons which were delivered at Christmas, 
confessed and took the sacrament at Easter; all 
which, it is stated, he did without any apparent 
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ostentation. There can be no doubt, however, 
that he still privately—when absent from the 
house of his employers—persisted in the same im- 
moral habits, which he carried to an inordinate 
excess, and, at the same time, blended his mis- 
conduct with religious, or, we should rather say, 
superstitious feelings, often reasoning upon scrip- 
ture passages, and addressing exhortations of ref- 
ormation to his reprobate companions. He would 
advise the very females with whom he associated 
to give up their vicious course of life, and on one 
occasion took very great pains and interest in en- 
déavoring to recommend one of these unfortunate 
women to retire into a convent, and there expiate 
by penitence the errors of her past career. This 
may appear strange, but the contradictions in 
human nature are very marvellous. The notorious 
Burke, who was hanged for murder in Scotland, 
which he committed for the purpose of selling the 
remains of his unfortunate vigtims to the anatom- 
ical schools, was very partial and kind to children. 
He preached religious sermons, and the whole 
series of his murders was suggested by his confed- 
erate, Hare, reading aloud one winter evening the 
death of Benhadad by Hazael, in the second book 
of Kings.* Incompatible as true religion must 
ever be with every description of crime, yet we 
frequently find the almost inarticulate voice of 
conscience reminding the worst natures of its 
mandates. Once deeply and at an early age im- 
planted in the mind, true religious and moral 
— cannot easily be uprooted, but spread 
ike pure ore through a corrupt soil, blending with 
elements it fails to purify. We do not accuse 
such men of hypocrisy; they express in such 
moments feelings which have become a part of 
their moral constitution, and which can never be 
thoroughly eradicated. 

These habits of criminal self-indulgence, com- 
menced, as we have seen, so early in life, soon be- 
gan to undermine the health of Jobard, whose 
nervous organization, while yet a youth, could not 
fail to become thereby enfeebled, and otherwise 
affected. The health and spirits he had enjoyed 
in the little village of Essertenne, soon failed him 
at Dijon; he suffered frequently from intense 
headache, attended with a sense of weight upon 
the brain, giddiness, and a general feeling of 
bewilderment ; which distressing symptoms ended 
in a copious bleeding from the nose, which doubt- 
less relieved the cerebral congestion. On one of 
these occasions the attack assumed a very alarm- 
ing character, as may be inferred from the follow- 
ing account given by Dr. Noirot, a physician at 
Dijon, who, upon the occasion of the trial to which 
we must presently refer, made the following 
deposition, in the form of a certificate or affidavit. 
We translate it literally: ‘‘ I, the undersigned, 
Doctor of Medicine of the faculty of Paris, certify 
as follows :—A few years ago, the precise date of 


* This is a very curious fact. The diabolical suggestion 
arose from Hare reading the account given (verse 15, 
chap. viii.) of the death of Benhadad, who was thus killed 
by Hazael : “ And it came to pass on the morrow, that he 
twok a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread it 
on his face, so that he died.’”” Burke and Hare adopted 
the same plan. They made their victims drunk, and then 
covered the mouth and nostrils with wet cloths. Some- 
times, by kneeling on the epigastrium they forced a deep 
expiration, which emptied the lungs, and the wet cloths 
prevented the readmission of the air. This murderous 
method was so physiologically scientific, that it was sus- 
pected to have been suggested by some anatomist. This 
was not true ; the above statement came out in evidence. 
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which I can scarcely determine, but which, from 
different cireumstances, I believe to have been in 
the winter of 1844-5, I was called one evening by 
Madame Perle, a ‘sage femme’ at Dijon, to 
attend a young man who was lodging in her house, 
Ant. Em. Jobard. They informed me, upon 
visiting him, that he had for many days previously 
complained of severe headache, and that he be- 
came on that morning delirious. He was so when 
I saw him ; and from this fact, the state of his 
pulse, and other symptoms, I apprehended inflam- 
mation of the membrane of the brain (meningitis.) 
Accordingly I proposed that he should be immedi- 
ately bled; he obstinately, however, resisted the 
operation, and I thereupon ordered the application 
of leeches, and then withdrew. The followin 
morning I found the application of the leeches h 
been neglected; but during the night a ver 
copious nasal hemorrhage had taken place, whic 
salutary crisis cut short the disease. He no 
longer complained of the sense of weight and pain 
in the head, accompanied by general weakness, 
which he had endured during the whole of the 
previous week. I heard no more of the patient, 
and lost sight of him up to the present period. 
(Signed) L. Noirot, D. M. P.; and dated Dijon, 
7th November, 1851.” 

We have already referred to the opinion of Dr. 
Prichard, that moral insanity frequently termi- 
nates in intellectual insanity, the disordered state 
of the feelings eventually affecting the faculties of 
the mind and the brain. Professor Heinroth 

s further than this; he contends that moral 
epravity is the essential cause of insanity. Vio- 
lent passions, sinful indulgences, want of mental 
discipline, upon this theory give a preponderance 
so impetuous to all the evil tendencies of our 
nature as to completely destroy the power of self- 
control, and subvert the understanding. The case 
of Jobard would appear to go far in supporting the 
theory of the learned professor ; indeed, there can 
be no doubt that extreme indulgence in vicious 
propensities, habitual intemperance, and depraved 
habits generally, will produce disease of the brain 
and nervous system ; the predisposition, however, 
to this self-abandonment may be regarded as a 
disease in itself, and will be frequently found to be 
hereditary. To proceed, however, with the history 
of Jobard. On the 12th of September, 1851, he 
left the house of his employer, not premeditating 
the tragedy in which he was about to perform so 
conspicuous a part. His cousin had commissioned 
him to buy some windows for a church; and 
remitted him 50 francs, which was the maximum 
price he was to give. 

On Sunday, the 14th of September, he attended 
mass, and afterwards vespers, as usual, and after 
the latter service, went to a restaurant’s with 
three of his fellow-clerks, belonging to M. Thie- 
baut’s establishment, and there they dined to- 
gether very cheerfully, nor did either of them 
drink to excess. When the dinner was over, 
Jobard suddenly rose from the table, and left his 
companions, following hurriedly into the street a 
German singing girl, with whom it appears he 
went home. He remained with her about ten 
minutes, and then returned to the café, when he 
called for a glass of Kirsh; his expression of 
countenance was anxious and haggard, and the 
waiter noticed that he was much agitated. Im- 
mediately afterwards he took up his cane and hat, 





and without saying a word to his companions, 
who were still at the table, he again sallied out, 
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and went in search of a cutler’s shop, for the pur- 
of purchasing a knife; but it was after nine 
o’clock, and the shops were then shut. Foiled in 
this intention, he directed his steps to a house of 
ill fame in the Rue Quentin, where he passed 
the night. His conduct there, which we abstain 
from describing, was exceedingly extravagant—ap- 
rently insane. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he hastily dressed himself, said he must be 
off by the railway to Paris, and, without uttering 
a word, left the house; and without being pre- 
pared for the journey, proceeded to the railway 
station, and asked for the first train to Paris. He 
was informed it would not be there until seven 
o’clock. The train, however, for Chalon, came up 
while he was talking, and he instantly took his 
ticket, and proceeded en route for Lyons. Arrived 
at Chalon, he took an omnibus which conveyed 
passengers to the steam-hoat which leaves the pier 
of that town for Lyons. We must now premise 
that we are tracking the steps of an assassin—the 
question of homicidal monomania will age A be 
considered. In the train from Dijon to Chalon, 
he tells us that he could not explain the nature of 
his feelings ; he could not think or reflect on any- 
thing—()’avais Ja téte vide) ; he ate a little, how- 
ever,on the way. Arrived at Lyons, he felt much 
fatigued, and walked mechanically to a restaura- 
teur’s, where he dined. He drank half a bottle 
of wine, but ate very little. During dinner, he 
asked the waiter to direct him to a cutler’s. The 
man did so, but Jobard could not find the house ; 
he therefore got into a cabriolet, and desired to be 
driven to a shop where they sold knives, where he 
bought a knife, with as much coolness as if it had 
been a lead pencil or any other harmless article. 
This done, he sought out and entered another 
house of ill fame in the Rue de la Cage, determined, 
he afterwards stated, to kill one of the female 
inmates. He was introduced to a girl named 
Rachel ; he remained with her half an hour, but 
she was so pretty that his arm was arrested—he 
could not strike the blow—and was tempted to 
delay for a few hours his resolution ; he therefore 
left her, promising to return to her at night after 
the theatre, and he adds, that if he had done so, 
he would have stabbed her in her sleep (je lui 
aurais percé le ceur pendant son sommeil). This 
resolution, he confesses, he did not take without 
some qualms of apprehension, for he was afraid 
that before he could effect his — he would be 
torn to pieces by the exasperated women of the 
house. 

This happened on Monday, the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1851. Upon arriving in the town, he sto 
as he walked along the streets to read a bill of the 
play and he determined to go to the Théatre des 

lestins. Upon leaving this house, therefore, 
after walking for about ten minutes in the Jardin 
des Plants, he went to a café opposite the theatre, 
and there waited until the doorsopened. He then 
paid for his admission and took his seat in the 
gallery, aux premiéres, but at the end of the first 
act of the second piece, which was entitled Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, he changed his place, and went 
into the amphitheatre, where he sat down behind 
@ pillar. He there saw ata little distance from 
him a little girl ubout ten years of age ; he 
his knife, and would have killed her, but she was 
beyond his reach, and he could not move towards 
her without attracting attention. Another little 
girl, apparently between twelve and fifteen, sat 
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beyond his grasp. His attention was next di- 
rected to a lady who sat immediately before him ; 
she wore a gray silk dress, and as he stood up and 
looked down upon her, he saw a portion of her 
breast uncovered ; but at this moment he heard 
steps behind him, and looking round saw the 
manager of the theatre, whom he knew personally, 
and who had just entered the house by a door neat 
him. He instantly pretended to be cleaning the 
nails of his fingers with the knife ; turning to- 
wards him, he smiled, and after exchanging a few 
gracious words with each other, the manager 
assed on. Suddenly, a scream, sharp and piere- 
ing, resounded through the house, and persons 
were seen rising confusedly around the place 
whence it proceeded. The fatal deed was perpe- 
trated. With deadly aim and force, he had 
plunged the knife into the bosom of the unfortu- 
nate lady, and, as she uttered that thrilling shriek, 
she withdrew with her own hand the knife from 
the wound, and, covered with blood, fainted in the 
arms of the persons near her. Her husband, who 
was sitting next her, not having any idea of the 
fatality of the blow, turned round upon the assas- 
sin, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What have we done to you, 
that you should thus strike my wife?’ ‘ Noth- 
ing!’’ answered the imperturbable Jobard ; ‘‘ you 
have done nothing !’’ He stood calmly with his 
arms crossed upon his breast, and added—* I am 
a miserable being ; do what you please with me ; 
it is not my wish to escape!’? He was immedi- 
ately arrested; he did not make the slightest 
resistance, and as he was being conducted to the 
Hétel de Ville, he said, ‘‘I am well content’’ (Je 
suis satisfait actucllement). In the mean time, the 
pour lady was removed into the “foyer” (the 
green-room of the theatre) ; the wound now ap- 
peared evidently mortal, and in about five minutes 
she expired. She was a young woman, the 
daughter of M. Chabert, the Proviseur of the Ly- 
ceum at Limoges, and the wife of M. Ricard, the 
Professor of Mathematics in the same institution. 
Melancholy to add, she was in the family-way— 
enceinte de six mois. As he struck her from be- 
hind, she never even saw the person of her mur- 
derer. 

The excitement and consternation produced b 
so tragical an event, very naturally spread throug 
the whole city. Who was the assassin? By what 
motives was he actuated? An eye for an eye—a 
tooth for a tooth—blood for blood—was the in- 
stinctive outcry of popular ~ * and if he could, 
like the wretched parricide, Damiens, have been 
torn to pieces by the force of horses driven furious- 
ite directions, to which his limbs were 
attached, and had had melted lead poured into his 
eyes and ears and veins, the multitude, exasperated 
at the fate of so innocent a victim, would not have 
bestowed the slightest sympathy upon his agonies. 
But we live in a Christian age ; the criminal code 
of enlightened nations no longer sentences the in- 
fliction of torture ; for justice must ever now be 
tempered with that divine mercy which becomes 


The thronéd monarch better than his crown, 


And is the attribute of God himself. 


ped | There are, it is true, some persons, and we have 


met with several, who contend that, sane or in- 
sane, every man who takes away human life 
should himself be put to death ; which summary 
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ead ment would cut the Gordian knot of eve 
medico-legal difficulty; but, in accordance wit 
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the milder dispensations of Christian jurisprudence, 
it behoves us to take into consideration all the ex- 
culpatory and extenuating circumstances which 
might have existed. We agree with Herr Hein- 
roth, that in such a case as the above, sin and 
madness would appear to be identical, for who can 
determine the exact point at which the power of 
self-control may cease to influence human actions? 
True, many criminals are hurried onwards by an 
impulse which they cannot repress ; but who can 
determine the resisting powers of motives which 
must escape analysis? How can we decide, with- 
in the secret sphere of another man’s mind, where 
his responsibility ends and his irresponsibility 
begins? We would repudiate entertaining or 
pandering to notions of false humanity ; the poor 
wretch we have described upon the scaffold trem- 
bling on the brink of eternity may have deserved 
his fate, and we will not in that case join the sym- 
pathies of the unthinking crowd of spectators ; but 
when the existence of insanity is clearly proved, 
and its symptoms have been as unequivocall 

manifested as those which characterize any physi- 
cal disease incident to the human body, then we 
hold that the plea of insanity ought to be unequiv- 
ocally admitted. How does it happen that crime 
appears to be so often hereditary, independent of 

e force of example, unless there were a predispo- 
sition in the human mind to succumb to its 
evil influences? The members of one particular 
family will, through a whole generation, be found 
to have been addicted to incurable drunkenness— 
those of another, successively imprisoned or trans- 
— for theft or burglary. There can be no 

oubt that insanity is hereditary ; and so are the 
vices of successive generations ; but it deserves to 
be noticed particularly, that insanity, in its trans- 
mission, will assume different forms. The mo- 
nomania of one man may be on religion : his next 
of kin may have the disease under the form of 
suicidal or homicidal mania; which is the case 
with one of the patients above referred to, who has 
a near relation at the Agapemone, who believes in 
the inspiration of Mr. Prince, and the divine ordi- 
nance of playing at ‘* blind hockey.”’ 

To proceed with the history of Jobard. He was 
conducted a prisoner to the Hotel de Ville, and 
placed in one of the dungeons, where his first care 
was to take the sleeves off his paletot, to prevent 
them being soiled, and then he fell on his knees in 

rayer. lle conducted himself during his exam- 
ination before the ‘‘ Juge d’Instruction’”’ with 
great calmness; his countenance maintained its 
usual expression, and his pulse was regular, and 
between 65 and 70 in the minute. When informed 
of the death of Madame Ricard, he said, ‘* Dead, is 
she ’—so much the better; since I wish them to 

ut me to death.” He then asked if there had 
en time for her to see a priest before dying, and 
upon being answered in the affirmative, and in- 
formed that he had prayed for her, he expressed his 
satisfaction, and added, ‘‘ I am sorry I was obliged 
to put her to death ; I pity her and her family, 
and in that sense I regret it; Ishall repent before 
God; as for me, I cannot make myself better 
understood than by saying—I regret nothing.”’ In 
his first examinations he persisted in the same 
tone, confessing but not regretting the act ; on the 
contrary, he said, ‘‘ I always knew, even when I 
contemplated it, that it was a crime for which I was 
responsible before God and man.’’ He confesses, 
‘* I bought the knife as coolly as I would acrayon, 
or anything else. I struck her as I would have done 
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a block of wood’’ (‘je la frappai comme j’aurais 
Srappé un morceau de bois”). At another time he 
said, ‘‘ I committed it without reflection. If [had 
reflected properly—if I had confided in any one— 
if they had made me reflect upon it—I should 
have desisted.”” The murderous weapon was pro- 
duced before him ; he looked upon it with indif- 
ference. The distressed husband was confronted 
with him, and he evinced very great emotion. He 
was then conducted into the presence of the dead 
body, and when he beheld his victim, he appeared 
on a sudden horrified, became extremely agitated, 
and his pulse rose, gave 88 pulsations in the minute, 
and was thready and intermitting. He appeared 
unable to support himself, but nevertheless he al- 
most immediately recovered his self- possession, and 
spoke with his usual calmness. Upon leaving the 
room he again appeared much affected ; bewailed 
the fate of his victim, and the distress of her 
family, but for himself, he again added * I regret 
nothing.’’ The following day he was again ex- 
amined at the Palais de Justice, and now he al- 
together altered his tone: ‘‘ If my time,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ were this day to come over again, [ 
would not commit the deed I have done ; yester- 
day I endeavored to render my condemnation in- 
evitable ;—to-day I would desire to live; if that 
were permitted me (he continued, with apparent 
emotion), I would seek the frére Manuel, and lay 
my heart open to him as I now do to you; my re- 
pentance would then, I think, be complete ; I can- 
not yet sufficiently explain my conduct, but I feel 
myself already so far changed.” Since his im- 
prisonment, it should be observed that he had ex- 
perienced nasal hemorrhages, which may have re- 
lieved the brain, and conduced to the return of a 
more natural state of feeling. He now appeared 
to be more afraid of death than he had ever before 
been ; he continued restless and agitated, and his 
sleep was disturbed by frightful dreams; never- 
theless, after he had confessed himself, and received 
absolution, he informed M. D’Artaud “ that his 
mind had regained its composure.” “Do you 
think,’’ he was then asked, ‘‘ that after having 
premeditated and committed so atrocious a crime, 
confessing it , and receiving absolution, is a sufficient 
reparation ?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ answered Jobard, ‘* lorsque 
j aurai terminé ma pénitence !”? 

We have hitherto not alluded to one very striking 
feature in the character of Jobard—viz., his con- 
summate hypocrisy. We have seen him while yet 
a boy preserving op the most exemplary and 
virtuous conduct, yet jadulgifig at the same time 
secretly in the most vicious habits ; hurrying, after 
assisting at mass and at vespers, from the church to 
the brothel; and when we read the confessions 
which he made before the magistrates, and ic- 
ularly in the letters he addressed to his family, we 
shudder at the expressions connected with religion 
which are interwoven, as if to palliate his wicked- 
ness. He tells us that the hypocritical life he had 
led weighed (as well it might) upon his cunscience ; 
he determined, therefore, to become really reli 
ious, and endeavor to ensure his salvation. ms 
was impossible for me,’’ he writes to his sister, 
‘* to expect salvation from the conduct I pursued ; 
I had not force of resolution enough to change m 
mode of life, and I therefore said to myself, if 
once kill a person, I should repent, I would do 
penance, and God, whois good, would ois me.”’ 
One of his first resolves, then, he pretends was to 
assassinate a priest as he was leaving mass ; his 
soul, he tells us, would then have mounted directly 
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into heaven, and he would have prayed and inter- 
ceded for the forgiveness of his assassin. He then 

roposed to enter upon a soldier’s life, with the 
idea of being killed in action, and so ridding him- 
self of his burthensome life; but his mother, we 
are assured, dissuaded him from this project. He 
next thought of selecting for the sacrifice he medi- 
tated, some infant, the soul of which, never having 
committed sin, would enhance its powers of inter- 
cession on his behalf. Once also, it is said, that 
he thought of joining in a conspiracy to assassinate 
the president of the French Republic, and meet his 
death as aregicide. The idea of committing sui- 
cide also occurred to him, but a pious horror of 
self-murder restrained his hand from the poisoned 
cup or dagger; so he ascribes to his sense of 
religion the merit of having resisted this evil sug- 
gestion. We candidly confess, however, that we 
place no reliance upon these different confessions, 
which bear upon their face the evidence of being, 
as far as his motives are concerned, tissues of con- 
tradictions. The apology for his crime, the idea 
‘* j'ai tué pour étre tué,’’ never peeps out until after 
his arrest ; and upon his trial it will be found that 
he endeavored to repudiate that explanation in his 
anxiety to make the act appear, by his answers to 
the court, not to have been premeditated. We 
have, as a general principle, no confidence in the 
last dying speeches and confessions of criminals, 
which are concocted in the condemned cell, to 
justify or palliate their crimes ; many of them are 
suggested by a very natural desire to appear in 
their last moments to the best advantage, and ex- 
cite the sympathy of the public; and many, per- 
haps the greater number of men in such an appal- 
ling situation, are so confused and bewildered, that 
they are unable to give any true or accurate history 
of the motives which influence them. We believe 
Jobard to have been not less a hypocrite after than 
he was before he perpetrated the assassination ; 
and his whole conduct appears to have evidenced a 
sense only of guilty cowardice. He trembled at 
the prospect which awaited him; he coquetted 
with religion and prevaricated with truth every 
time he opened his lips. 

Immediately after the crime was committed— 
within a few hours—the medico-legal question 
arose as to the condition of his mind. When he 
perpetrated the act, was he sane or insane? An 
ordonnance was issued immediately by the Juge 
@' Instruction, requiring Dr. Magaud to examine 
and report upon his physical and moral state ; 
and Messrs. ‘Tavernier and Gromier, physicians, 
Sapte called upon to give medico-psychological 
evidence before the criminal tribunals, received 
the same mission. The conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Magaud were, that the act was premeditated ; 
the motive alleged in his declaration was insufficient 
to prove any aberration of the intellectual fac- 
ulties; that there was a continual conflict between 
his religious ideas and sensual instincts, which 
may in some degree have obscured his understand- 
ing; but that his sense of moral responsibility, 
although enfeebled, was nevertheless not destroyed, 
therefore the evidence was not sufficient to be 
placed in justification of the crime, although it 
might be urged in mitigation of the punishment. 
The report of the Doctors Tavernier and Gromier, 
in which they also recapitulate all the circum- 
stances of the case, terminated in opposite conclu- 
sions. Ist. They were of opinion that at the 
moment Jobard committed the act he was in a 


2nd. That Jobard could not be considered re- 
sponsible for an act which he committed without 
the participation of his will. 3d. That as this 
description of insanity leads to disastrous conse- 
uences, society should exercise its right of placing 
obard in a situation to prevent him committin 
any other outrage, and that he should be confine 
for life in a lunatic asylum. 

The result, therefore, or rather the opinions ex- 
pressed in both of these reports are thus far ap- 
proximative; the one recognizes enfeeblement 
(affaiblissement) , the other derangement of the moral 
sense. ‘The one pleads for mitigation of punish- 
ment, the other recommends deprivation of liberty, 
and confinement, for life, in a lunatic asylum. 
The view taken by Dr. Arthaud, who has been at 
the pains of collecting the whole evidence in a 
very circumstantial manner—not, indeed, omitting 
the most trivial circumstances that could be inter- 
preted in his favor, is, that Jobard, when he com- 
mitted the act, was insane—and that his insanity 
was characterized by a general disturbance of the 
intellectual faculties ; in support of which opinion 
he refers to the fact, that insanity, in different 
forms, had declared itself both on the paternal 
and maternal side of his fumily. His grandfather, 
at the age of fifty or sixty, upon the loss of an 
action at law, was for several months insane. 
His disease assumed the form of lypemania. He 
continually cried, ‘‘ I am a lost man,”’ believing ho 
was about to be arrested; at length, after ob- 
stinately refusing food for a fortnight, he died of 
inanition. His grandfather’s brother also died in 
a melancholic state, and the cases were very 
analogous. His cousin, Rosalie Jobard, when 
twenty years of age, had an attack of acute mania. 
She was confined in the lunatic asylum of Maré- 
ville between two and three years, when she was 
discharged cured. On the maternal side, one 
uncle became insane at an advanced age, exhibited 
symptoms of lypemania, and died of senile demen- 
tia. Another was affected by melancholia, would 
associate with no one, ate the roots of vegetables 
as he pulled them out of the ground, and wild 
fruits, and threatened to injure those who ap- 
proached him. Another uncle, in a state of 
ordinary insanity, was confined in the lunatie 
asylum at Besancon, where he died. Again. One 
cousin was an epileptic—and another, imbecile 
from birth; Dr. Arthaud traces these and some 
other examples in the family of Jobard of mania, 
lypemania, dementia, epileptic mania, and idiocy. 
It is impossible, he then adds, that the hereditary 
transmission of insanity can be doubted. 

Pinel, Esquirol, Marc, Falret, Descuret, Bail- 
larger, Moreau, and all modern writers on insanity, 
consider hereditary transmission one of the most 
ordinary predisposing causes of this deplorable mal- 
ady. According to Esquirol, one sixth of the cases 
of this disease which occur among the poor, may 
be attributed to hereditary transmission, and the 
proportion, he adds, will be found still higher 
among the higher classes. With him, I am dis 

osed (says Dr. Arthaud) to think this calculation 
13 below the actual proportion found. Physicians 
who are indeed specially connected with asylums, 
know how difficult it is to arrive at any exact 
statistics on this point. M. Michéa goes further. 
He states we must agree in admitting that at least 
one half, not to say three fourths of such patients 
have had, or still have, some members insane in 
their family. By Marc, also, hereditary travs- 





state of dementia (monomania homicido-suicido). 


mission is considered to be the most predominating 
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of all the causes of insanity ; “it plays,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ so important a part in the production of 
this disease, that whenever its existence can be 
proved in a medico-judicial inquiry, it is almost 
sufficient to establish the reality of some lesion of 
the understanding,”’ (p. 118.) We are not, be it 
observed, disposed to doubt the moral insanity 
of Jobard, and that his vicious habits undermined 
the healthy functions of the brain and nervous 
system, and impaired generally his intellectual 
faculties ; but sufficient powers of mind still 
remained, which he might, we suspect, in the 
beginning have controlled. The false appearances 
under which he contrived to disguise, before his 
preceptors and employers, the real features of his 
character, and his punctual attention to the out- 
ward forms and ordinances of religion, may be 
referred to in support of this opinion. He was 
sincere enough, doubtless, in his devotions, so 
long as the excitement which prompted them, 
under the influence of his imagination, lasted ; but 
when this intellectual effort was over, he then 
gave unbridled sway to all his worst passions. 
** Quand je priais,”’ said he, ‘‘ je priais comme un 
saint ; un instant aprés, le vice m’entrainait, et je 
me laissais aller sans résistance possible.’’ We have 
dwelt emphatically upon his self-acknowledged 
and habitual hypocrisy, and have furthermore ex- 
pressed a general disbelief in the statements he 
made at different times, explanatory of the motives 
which actuated him in his guilty career. This 
description of deception, it should be remembered, 
is one of the most prominent characteristics of 
moral insanity. Under this form of disease, a 
young man will endeavor to appear exceedingly 
circumspect in his outward conduct, while, at the 
same time, his perverted feelings prompt him to 
commit all sort of delinquencies; he will invent 
mischievous stories respecting persons he has no 

rticular enmity to; he will tell the most abom- 
inable falsehoods in apparently the most truthful 
manner, and is always prepared with some plausi- 
ble reason and ingenious fabrication to account for 
any misconduct which he may have committed. 

On the 23d of March, 1852, Jobard was arraigned 
before the Assize Court of the department of the 
Rhone for the murder of Madame Ricard. Upon 
examining the body, it was found that the knife 
had penetrated between the second and third ribs 
of the left side, traversed the anterior part of the 
corresponding lung, and, piercing the left ventricle 
of the heart, the point of the weapon terminated 
in the interventricular wall of the right ventricle. 
The facts of the case were too evident and incon- 
testable to admit of any doubt; therefore, the 
medico-legal depositions, which were endorsed at 
the back of the indictment, respecting the state 
of the prisoner’s mind, constituted the principal 
evidence. During the trial, the prisoner main- 
tained his self-possession, but was manifestly anx- 
ious respecting its result, and endeavored, by 
the answers he gave to the interrogatories put to 
him, particularly to remove the idea that the act 
was premeditated. He was ably defended by M. 
Dubost, his advocate, and after the president of 
the court had carefully summed up the evidence, 
Antony Emmanuel Jobard was declared guilty of 
having voluntarily, and with premeditation, com- 
mitted a homicide on the person of Joséphin 
Annais Chabert, the wife of Ricard, whereupon 
he was condemned to hard labor for life—* aur 
bravaux forcés & perpétuité.”’ 

We do not impugn the justice of this verdict, 








or consider that it was an aggravated sentence ; 
because the homicidal act was clearly neither in- 
stinctive nor impulsive, but the result of premedi- 
tation and prearrangement, although the particular 
victim had not been selected for the assassination 
until a few instants before the act was committed. 
Furthermore, we fully admit that Jobard was mor- 
ally insane ; but there was not such an amount 
of intellectual aberration as to obscure or pervert 
the understanding; on the contrary, he himself 
acknowledged that he was conscious he was about 
to perpetrate a crime, and he knew that he would 
be responsible for the deed before both God and 
man. Hence we recognize—in the derangement 
of his moral or effective faculties and propensities 
only—extenuating circumstances which very prop- 
erly suggested to the jury the recommendation. to 
mercy ; but we do not sce sufficient evidence to 
justify the full exculpatory plea of insanity. There 
ean be no doubt that a person so dangerous ought 
to be deprived of his liberty, and, provided the 
hard labor which he is condemned to perform be 
not incompatible with health, or likely to shorten 
the duration of life, we would raise no objection 
also to this part of the sentence. Indeed, we often, 
in visiting the criminal wards of Bethlem, St. 
Luke’s and some of our public county asylums, 
have been struck at observing so many strong and 
healthy-looking criminal lunatics sauntering, with 
their hands in their pockets, idly about the corri- 
dors and courts of the building ; how much better 
would it be for these men to be obliged to work 
at some compulsory labor—some occupation adapt- 
ed to their particular capacities and previous con- 
ditions in life! Assuredly it would be beneficial 
to their. bodily and mental state, and conduce 
materially to their recovery ; for whether they are 
destined to remain under surveillance or not, their 
restoration to sanity is to themselves, and all 
around them, of equal importance. ‘The man who 
may, under some delusion consequent upon cere- 
bral disease, have attempted even the life of his 
sovereign, may recover his reasoning powers, and 
it is manifestly important that he should do so be- 
fore his death ; wherefore he is entitled to receive 
as much care and attention as any other patient 
who, upon recovery, becomes entitled*to his lib- 
erty. 

To return to the point from which we started. 
We commenced the present article by describing a 
spectacle which is tou frequently exhibited in our 
densely crowded metropolis. Whilst the multi- 
tude assembles round the scaffuld to witness an 
execution, from an epidemic feeling of excite- 
ment which gives rise to motives they do not 
themselves understand, the medico-psychologist is, 
we have stated, called upon to view the object of 
— curiosity with very different feelings. It 
is his duty to ascertain, as clearly as he can, by 
the history of the case and his own observations, 
the state of mind which may have led to the per- 

tration of the act for which the criminal has 

een condemned. In a state of health, as we 
have premised, ‘‘ man is complete in every indi- 
vidual man ;’’ it is the same in disease—one dis- 
order, bodily or mental, is the type of the same 
disorder throughout the world. In a psychological 
view, the actions of all men may be regarded in a 
two-fold light ; they are suggested either by his 
moral or affective heute is feelings, desires, 
passions, and propensities—or they are the result 
of intellectual motives, originating in the powers 
of the understanding. The moral may, it Is trae, 








blend, and that almost imperceptibly, with his 
intellectual nature ; but it is proved, beyond a 
doubt pathologically, that the moral and effective 
faculties may be perverted, and that morbid states 
of the feelings, and diseases, passions, and propen- 
sities, may exist without any concomitant affection 
of the intellect or disease of the brain and nervous 
system. On the other hand, the intellectual facul- 
ties may, individually or collectively, be deranged, 
and the powers of perception, reason, and judgment 
s0 much impaired as to obscure the understanding 
and lead to the belief in delusions and hallucinations 
which may suggest very insane actions. The one, 
as we have explained, constitutes moral, the other 
intellectual insanity ; but they frequently, although 
originating separately, run into each other and be- 
come combined—hence moral often ends in intel- 
lectual insanity ; but we believe that, vice versa, 
intellectual as often conduces to, and ends in, 
moral insanity. Applying these remarks to the 
form of monomania we are now considering, it 
a ay to us that homicidal mania may be subdi- 
vided into three varieties :— 

1. Moral Homicidal Mania—arising from _per- 
version and a morbid state of the decrees, feelings, 
passions, and propensities, which the powers of the 
understanding, reflection, reason, judgment, &c., 
can neither control nor counteract. Acts of im- 
pulsive homicide come within this category. 

2. Intellectual Homicidal Mania—arising from 
some disease of the imagination—some delusion 
or hallucination—or misapplication and perver- 
sion (which often happens in religious monomania) 
of the reasoning faculties. This variety of the 
disease is always primarily dependent on some 
lesion of the understanding. 

3. Moral and Intellectual Homicidal Mania— 
arising from some morbid state of the feelings, 
passions, and propensities affecting and impairing 
the controlling influence of the intellectual fac- 
ulties. 

But we have already exceeded our limits; the 
subject of homicidal mania is extremely impor- 
tant, and we shall ere long again return to it ; in 
the mean time the ‘* Examen Medico Legal’’ rela- 
tive to the criminal prosecution of Jobard by Dr. 
Arthaud, is so valuable an addition to our medico- 
legal literature, that we recommend it not only to 
our medical brethren, but to the attention of those 
members of the legal profession whose practice 
should interest them in the progressive principles 
of medical jurisprudence. 





ON THE BANKS OF A BEAUTIFUL RIVER. 


On the banks of a beautiful river 
How sweet *t is in summer to stray, 
While the willows in melody quiver, 

And in gladness the stream glides away ; 
Where the breeze sings a song in the rushes 
That the waves echo still as they flow, 
While the tide rocks the stem as it gushes, 

Of the lily that ’s sleeping below. 


On the banks of a beautiful river 

How sweet ’tis to gaze on the tide, 
Like Life, flowing onwards forever, 

Or Man in the noon of his pride ;— 
To feel, as the sunshine smiles o’er us, 

How gloomy life’s current would be, 
Had we not a haven before us, 
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Slavery in the Southern States. Bya Carolinian. 
The author of this acticle, which was copied, entire, 
into Frazer’s Magazine, and thence reprinted in the 
Living Age, is Edward J. Pringle, Esq., of Charles- 
ton. It has reached a second edition in the separate 
form of a handsome pamphlet of fifty-three pages— 
published by Mr. John Bartlett, Cambridge. It was 
sent to a friend in Boston, in answer to the question 
** What do you think of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ at the 
south ?”? and is published ‘* in the hope of inducing 
calmer thought on the subject of slavery than is likely 
to be the result of pictorial writing.’’ It has already 
had a wide circulation, both in England and at home. 


The American Orator ; with an Appendix con- 
taining the Declaration of Independence, with the 
Fac-similes of the Autographs of the Signers; the 
Constitution of the United States; Washington’: 
Farewell Address; and Fac-similes of the Auto- 
graphs of a Large Number of Distinguished Indi- 
viduals. By Lewis C. Munn. Boston: Tappan & 
Whittemore. 

This is a fine collection of extracts from Americau 
speeches and orations. It embraces selections from 
one hundred and five authors, of every line of ora- 
tory, of every shade in politics, philosophy, and 
theology. Webster, Cass, J. Q. Adams, Beecher, 
Benton, Buckminster, Calhoun, Choate, Channing, 
Dewey, Sprague, Everett, Cushing, Randolph, Story, 
Woodbury, Jackson, Hillard, Jefferson, Palfrey, 
Pierce, Otis, Mann, Legaré, and Corwin are among 
the names that caught our eye as it glanced over the 
table of contents. The autographs in the appendix 
number about 400, of celebrated and noted individ- 
uals, not only of this country and the present day, 
but of Europe and the past. Among the most unfa- 
miliar, we notice those of Braddock, Stark, Leverett, 
Saltonstall, Wayne, the Mathers, Whitefield, Bur- 
goyne, Penn, Lindley Murray, Campbell, Moore, John 
Eliot, Martha Washington, all the presidents, Jer- 
rold, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Bremer, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Hamilton, Wesley, Cobbett, Faraday, Walter 
Scott, and General Warren—a motley, but interesting 
assemblage. The book is worth buying for its fac- 
similes alone.— Post. 


Woman’s Record; or, Sketches of all Distin- 
guished Women, from ‘* The beginning”? till A. D. 
1850. Arranged in four Eras. With Selections 
from Female Writers of every age. By Sarah Jo- 
sepha Hale. Editor of the Lady’s Book, &c., &c. 
Illustrated by 280 portraits, engraved on wood by 
Lossing and Barrett. Harper & Brothers. 

This large and splendid volume, of nearly 1000 
pages, is probably the most complete collection upon 
the subject, which our readers can find. We antici- 
pate for it an extensive sale, from the industry and 
ability of the author, and the interesting nature of 
her subjects. There are, of course, many American 
ladies here. ‘‘ During the last fifty years more books 
have been written by women, and about women, than 
all that had been issued during the preceding 5800 
years.”’ So that to every other attraction, that of nov- 
elty is added in this work. 


Romance of Student Life Abroad. By Richard 
B. Kimball, author of St. Leger, &c. G. P. Putnam 
& Co. New York. 

From a hasty glance through these pages, we think 
them well characterized by the title-page, which will 
attract the attention of all students at home. 

The Canadian Crusoes. A Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. By Catharine Parr Traill. Illustrated by 
Harvey. C.S. Francis & Co. New York. Good and 
handsome. 

The Last Epistle of John practically explained. 
By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by Mrs. H. 





Beyond dark Futurity’s sea. 





C. Conant. Lewis Colby: New York. 
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